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FOREWORD 


MANY  residents  of  Newport,  whether  of  families  whose  roots 
go  back  to  its  early  colonial  days  or  those  whose  connections 
are  not  so  deeply  rooted,  have  felt  a  growing  appreciation  of 
the  rich  heritage  which  Newport  is  so  uniquely  fortunate  in  possessing. 
This  heritage  is  in  the  houses,  public  buildings,  furniture,  silver,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  other  evidences  of  colonial  culture  which  flourished  here  and 
which  is  being  preserved,  restored,  and  recorded  by  the  dedicated  work 
and  generous  financial  support  of  interested  individuals  and  organiza¬ 
tions  like  The  Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County. 

Such  work  is  best  done  when  it  is  geared  to  an  over-all  long-range  pro¬ 
gram— and,  happily,  such  a  program  for  Newport  has  been  developed  and 
is  actively  functioning.  I  bespeak  for  it  the  support  of  everyone  who 
cherishes  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  best  that  our  forefathers 
created  and  fashioned. 

This  book,  I  believe,  faithfully  depicts  the  consummate  skill  and  su¬ 
perlative  craftsmanship  of  Newport  cabinetmakers,  silversmiths,  and 
painters,  and  is  the  forerunner  of  other  volumes  which  will  portray  other 
aspects  of  this  truly  American  culture. 

Archbold  van  Beuren 


April  1, 1954 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County  has  for  some  time  been 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  of  gathering  together  and  recording  properly 
all  of  the  available  information  about  the  houses,  the  arts  and  crafts,  and 
the  families  who  lived  in  or  were  associated  with  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  Newport.  In  June  of  1952  The  Architectural  Heritage  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island ,  was  published,  and  thus  the  long  and  difficult  task  of  documenting  Colonial 
and  Federal  Newport  was  begun. 

The  next  step  took  the  form  of  the  Loan  Exhibition  held  at  the  Nichols-Wanton- 
Hunter  House  during  the  summer  of  1953.  Because  the  Society  received  such 
complete  cooperation  from  the  many  lenders,  the  exhibition  was  composed  of  what 
may  properly  be  considered  an  important  group  of  furniture,  paintings,  and  silver 
of  Newport  origin.  Knowing  that  once  this  priceless  collection  of  Newport  arts  and 
crafts  was  returned  to  its  many  owners,  fifty-seven  in  all,  it  would  perhaps  never 
again  be  possible  to  assemble  them,  the  Society  naturally  felt  the  desire  to  record 
these  things  permanently  in  a  proper  catalogue.  Upon  further  consideration,  the 
importance  and  size  of  the  collection  seemed  to  indicate  an  undertaking  of  more 
generous  proportions.  Accordingly,  it  was  decided  to  write  and  publish  Volume  I  of 
The  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1640—1820,  and  to  include  in  this 
volume  the  objects  exhibited  at  the  Nichols-W anton-Hunter  House  together  with 
sufficient  descriptive  material  to  identify  the  items,  even  if  only  to  a  limited  degree, 
in  terms  of  the  artists  and  craftsmen  who  created  them,  and  in  addition,  the  fami¬ 
lies  or  individuals  associated  with  their  long  and  illustrious  “careers.”  To  attempt, 
in  the  limited  time  available,  a  research  program  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  do  a 
complete  job  of  documenting  Newport  arts  and  crafts  as  well  as  related  subjects 
was  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 

Our  program,  therefore,  became  one  calling  for  the  publication  of  Volume  I  con¬ 
taining  basic  information  about  Newport  silversmiths,  cabinetmakers,  and  artists, 
their  products,  their  customers,  and  their  town.  Following  the  completion  of  Vol¬ 
ume  I  it  is  contemplated  that  a  continuing  comprehensive  research  program  will  be 
instituted  with  a  view  to  recording  ultimately,  through  the  publishing  of  subse¬ 
quent  volumes,  the  complete  story. 

Concurrently  with  this  program  of  research  and  recording,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
program,  already  well  started,  of  preserving  and  restoring  certain  sections  of  co¬ 
lonial  Newport  will  go  forward,  with  the  result  that  more  and  more  exhibition 
buildings  will  become  available  for  public  inspection.  An  important  part  of  this 
program  is  the  accumulation,  by  loan,  gift,  or  bequest,  of  furniture,  silver,  paint¬ 
ings,  and  documents,  especially  those  with  a  Newport  history. 


Our  ultimate  over-all  objective  therefore  is  threefold: 

1 .  To  gather  together,  correlate,  and  record  all  available  data  about  the  arts  and 
crafts  of  Newport,  together  with  related  information  about  the  people  who  bought 
and  used  the  articles  made  by  Newport  artists  and  craftsmen. 

2.  To  restore,  preserve,  and  exhibit  buildings. 

3.  To  accumulate  furniture,  silver,  paintings,  and  other  objects  made  in  or  as¬ 
sociated  with  Newport  and  to  place  them  in  an  appropriate  building  on  permanent 
exhibition. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  subject  thoroughly  are  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  this  Newport  program.  The  reasons  for  this  conviction  are  many: 

First.  There  is  a  fundamental  belief  that  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  our 
Colonial  and  Federal  history  by  this  and  future  generations  can  be  a  vital  force  in 
preserving  the  ideals  that  have  made  America  great. 

Second.  An  acquaintance  with  the  material  survivals,  the  houses  and  their  con¬ 
tents,  the  diaries  and  letters,  the  memorabilia,  not  only  brings  joy  and  pleasure  to 
both  the  scholar  and  the  layman,  but  puts  foliage  on  the  tree  of  history. 

Third.  Of  all  the  larger  cities  of  colonial  America,  Newport  alone,  because  of 
many  years  of  geographic  and  economic  isolation  following  the  Revolution,  can, 
through  a  program  of  preservation,  restoration,  and  elimination,  recapture  the 
beauty  and  atmosphere  that  prevailed  during  its  colonial  period. 

Fourth.  By  some  strange  concidence,  Newport’s  history  combines  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  the  many  activities  of  colonial  life— commerce,  agriculture,  religion, 
education,  and  the  arts  and  crafts. 

In  comparatively  recent  years  we  have  seen  Williamsburg,  Virginia;  Shelburne, 
Vermont;  Old  Deerfield,  Massachusetts;  and  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  blaze  a  glorious  trail  and  firmly  establish  the  fact  that  Americans  of  today  are 
interested  in  learning  about  the  America  of  the  past.  Literally  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  have,  by  their  visits  to  these  restorations,  experienced  a  new  kind  of  feeling 
of  national  pride  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  roots  from  which  we  sprang. 

The  Henry  Francis  duPont  Winterthur  Museum,  concurrently  with  these  res¬ 
torations,  but  approaching  the  subject  from  a  different  angle,  has  gathered  to¬ 
gether  under  one  roof  over  one  hundred  rooms  taken  from  houses  of  the  Colonial 
and  Federal  periods.  Each  of  these  rooms  has  been  completely  furnished  with 
items  of  the  period.  This  has  been  done  so  perfectly  that  it  is  now  the  accepted 
standard  by  those  engaged  in  projects  involving  the  assembling  of  period  rooms 
and  furnishing  exhibition  houses. 

Exhibition  houses  of  the  quality  of  the  Warner  House  in  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire;  the  Lee  Mansion  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts;  the  Derby  House  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts;  the  Ford  Mansion  in  Morristown,  New  York;  the  Van 
Cortland  House  in  New  York  City;  the  Hammond-Harwood  House  in  Annapolis, 
Maryland;  Mount  Vernon,  Gunston  Hall,  and  Kenmore  in  Virginia,  to  mention 
only  a  few,  have  each  year  become  more  numerous. 

The  projects  mentioned  above  have  to  this  date  required  in  all  probability  well 
in  excess  of  a  hundred  million  dollars.  What  a  satisfaction  it  must  be  to  those  rela- 


tively  few  individuals  who  had  the  foresight  to  do  what  they  did!  The  remarkable 
thing  is  that  in  practically  every  instance  the  structures  that  have  been  preserved 
were  marked  for  almost  certain  destruction.  Now  that  all  these  places  are  open  to 
the  public,  the  response  has  been  far  beyond  the  most  optimistic  predictions.  Over 
1,000,000  people  visit  Mount  Vernon  each  year.  Over  300,000  go  to  Williams¬ 
burg.  Winterthur,  for  which  tickets  must  be  obtained  in  advance,  has  increased 
the  daily  quota  of  visitors  in  order  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Preservation  Society  has  derived  great  inspiration  from  the  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  of  these  various  projects  and  is  determined  that  Newport  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  will  acquire  the  stature  its  heritage  deserves. 


NEWPORT’S  ERA  OF  PROSPERITY 


BY  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Newport  had  become  a  flourish¬ 
ing  seaport.  From  the  time  of  its  founding  in  1639,  a  happy  combination 
’  of  circumstances  had  set  the  stage  for  a  prolonged  period  of  prosperity. 
The  founding  group,  some  eighteen  in  number,  included  men  who  had,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  necessary  courage,  both  wealth  and  ability.  The  site  they  selected  pro¬ 
vided  not  only  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world  but  a  land  area  which  was  fer¬ 
tile  and  relatively  free  of  forest.  The  climate  of  the  whole  lower  Narragansett  Bay 
area  was  mild  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

The  economy  of  Newport  was  primarily  supported  by  both  privateering  (which 
included  over  the  years  a  large  amount  of  pirating  of  ships  as  far  away  as  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean  and  Red  Sea )  and  the  triangular  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  Africa. 
A  ship  would  load  up  with  rum,  horses  (the  famous  Narragansett  pacers),  candles, 
cheese,  barrel  staves,  and  perhaps  some  furniture  made  in  Newport  for  export  as 
venture  cargo  and  set  sail  for  the  West  Indies  with  a  call  or  two  at  some  of  the  ports 
of  the  southern  colonies.  In  the  Indies  they  would  trade  some  of  their  cargo  for 
molasses  to  be  picked  up  on  the  return  trip  and  then  go  on  to  Africa  where  they 
would  use  their  rum  in  acquiring  slaves  from  the  chiefs  of  the  various  tribes. 
Candles  and  other  items  were  also  traded  for  slaves,  but  rum  was  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  article  in  most  cases.  Returning  to  the  Indies  and  the  southern  colonies,  they 
would  dispose  of  slaves,  bringing  only  a  small  number  back  to  Newport  with  the 
cargo  of  molasses,  which  in  turn  was  used  to  make  more  rum.  In  an  age  when 
freight  was  shipped  by  water  the  fact  that  Newport  was  on  an  island  was  an  asset. 
The  items  they  were  exporting  were  near  at  hand  and  accessible  by  ship.  The 
horses  and  cheese  came  from  the  Narragansett  farms  across  the  bay,  candles  and 
rum  from  Providence  and  Newport  itself.  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  New  Lon¬ 
don  relied  heavily  on  Newport  to  provide  them  with  imported  goods  from  abroad. 
The  coastal  trade  was  so  great  that  in  addition  to  the  two  hundred  ships  trading 
abroad,  there  were  three  or  four  hundred  “coasters.” 

As  the  trading  with  far-off  places  meant  long  voyages,  more  ships  were  needed 
and  most  were  built  in  Newport.  This  necessitated  a  large  number  of  tradesmen — 
ship  carpenters  and  chandlers,  sailmakers,  cordwainers.  As  the  number  of  ships 
grew,  more  wharves  and  warehouses  were  needed.  The  merchants  like  Bannister, 
Redwood,  Malbone,  and  Mawdsley  built  town  houses  either  adjacent  to  or  near 
their  wharves.  These  houses  were  splendid  dwellings,  and  Newport  became  a  so¬ 
phisticated  city.  They  also  built  country  homes  several  miles  from  town. 

Because  of  Newport’s  trade  connections  there  was  a  constant  influx  of  people 
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from  England,  the  Indies,  and  the  South.  Merchants,  doctors,  artists,  and  crafts¬ 
men  were  attracted  by  the  thriving  activity.  Still  others  from  the  South  came  for 
reasons  of  health,  attracted  by  its  climate.  Its  fame  as  a  summer  resort  dates  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  an  unusually  tolerant  attitude  toward  religion. 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Congregationalists,  and  Jews  found  there  a  security  seldom  to 
be  had  at  that  time  in  any  of  the  other  colonies.  Quakers  came  in  great  numbers 
from  England,  the  Sephardic  Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thus  we  find  that  until  the  Revolution  Newport’s  economy  was  in  tune  with  the 
times  and  formed  a  broad  and  vigorous  commercial  base  for  cultural  advancement. 
There  were  no  poor;  the  lower-income  group  were  all  prosperous.  By  1769  the 
population  had  reached  11,000;  there  were  some  thirty  distilleries;  candle  and 
sugar  establishments  prospered. 

While  this  book  deals  with  the  period  prior  to  1820,  a  brief  analysis  of  what 
happened  after  the  Revolution  will  assist  in  an  understanding  of  why  today  New¬ 
port  remains  our  most  completely  preserved  colonial  town.  It  contains  not  only 
more  colonial  structures  (some  four  hundred  built  prior  to  1800),  but  a  greater 
variety  of  public  buildings.  Newporters,  after  the  Revolution,  lived  by  the  simple 
rule,  “Eat  it  up,  make  it  do,  and  do  without.”  During  the  nineteenth  century  they 
“made  it  do,”  and  furniture  and  houses  were  one  of  the  things  that  they  “made  do.” 
Consider  the  amount  that  would  have  been  discarded  and  destroyed  had  prosperity 
continued  and  the  Victorian  generations  with  “money  to  burn”  had  replaced  God¬ 
dard  with  Belter,  Peter  Harrison  with  Carrere  and  Hastings. 

A  word  about  the  circumstances  which  determined  Newport’s  course.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  the  industrial  revolution  spawned  factories  and  railroads. 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  sent  their  products  by  rail  to  New  York  and  Bos¬ 
ton.  Newport,  located  on  an  island,  became  more  and  more  isolated  as  the  railroads 
grew  in  importance.  Providence,  favored  by  this  turn  of  events,  soon  forged  ahead 
of  its  rival,  who  was  forced  to  subsist  on  its  two  remaining  assets:  the  needs  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  installations  and  personnel  on  the  north  side  of  town;  and,  beginning 
in  the  1870’s,  the  growing  colony  of  wealthy  summer  residents.  Today  Newport 
has  a  third  asset,  its  colonial  structures. 

THE  NICHOLS- WANTON-HUNTER  HOUSE 

The  Nichols-W anton-Hunter  House  is  an  unusually  magnificent  and  interesting 
mid-eighteenth  century  Newport  dwelling  house.  It  has  generally  been  assumed 
that  Jonathan  Nichols,  Jr.,  Deputy  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  built  this  house 
sometime  between  1748  and  1754.  It  is  possible  that  James  Sheffield  built  a  house 
on  this  land  soon  after  1719  when  he  acquired  it  from  his  father,  Nathaniel  Shef¬ 
field,  and  that  either  Jonathan  Nichols  or  the  son  of  Governor  Wanton,  Colonel 
Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  who  bought  the  house  In  1756  after  Nichols’  death,  altered 
and  enlarged  Sheffield’s  house. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  both  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  and  his  father 
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moved  to  New  York  and  several  years  later  their  estates  were  confiscated.  When 
the  French  arrived  Admiral  de  Ternay,  first  in  command  of  their  Navy,  was  quar¬ 
tered  here  and  in  this  house  he  died.  During  the  British  occupation  of  1 777-1779, 
Henry  Collins’  house  next  door,  occupied  after  his  death  in  1764  by  George  Rome, 
went  down  for  fuel. 

After  the  Revolution,  the  property  was  sold  by  the  Treasurer  of  Rhode  Island 
to  John  Innes  Clark  and  Joseph  Nightengale  of  Providence,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to 
John  Faxon.  Seth  Barton  next  owned  the  house  and  in  1805  the  house  was  sold  at 
auction  to  William  Hunter,  graduate  of  Brown  University,  a  brilliant  lawyer  who 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Hunter.  The  year  previous  he  had  married  Mary 
Robinson,  relative  of  the  Thomas  Robinson  who  lived  one  house  away  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Street.  The  Hunters  continued  to  occupy  the  house  until  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  It  was  advertised  for  sale  in  the  Newport 
Mercury  in  1826.  At  the  end  of  the  advertisement  appeared  these  words:  “If  not 
soon  sold,  it  will  be  Let  for  the  Summer.  It  is  a  most  eligible  residence  for  a  South¬ 
ern  Family.”  In  1834  Hunter  was  appointed  Charge  d’ Affaires  and  later  United 
States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Dorn  Pedro  the  First,  Emperor  of  Brazil,  where  he 
served  for  ten  years,  returning  to  Newport  in  1844.  He  died  in  1849. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  house  was  successively  used 
as  a  boardinghouse,  a  meeting  place  of  the  Town  and  Country  Club,  a  convalescent 
home,  and  a  home  for  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph. 

In  1945  it  was  saved  from  destruction  through  purchase  by  The  Preservation 
Society  of  Newport  County.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  it  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  restored  to  its  original  paint  colors  and  substantially  restored  to  the  original 
form  of  its  structure. 

Later  coats  of  paint  were  removed  in  each  room  in  order  to  reveal  the  original 
paint  treatment.  In  three  rooms  was  found  a  form  of  graining  in  vogue  during  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  first  it  was  hoped  that  the  later  coats  would 
chip  off  easily  enough  to  permit  restoring  each  room  to  its  original  condition.  The 
time  and  the  cost  necessary  to  bring  this  to  pass  were  prohibitive  and  so,  in  each 
room,  one  or  two  panels  were  exposed  and  a  talented  painter  engaged  to  copy  the 
original  paint  treatment  throughout  the  rest  of  each  room.  This  painter,  Nick  Du¬ 
rante,  from  Yonkers,  New  York,  spent  four  months  on  this  task  and  reproduced 
in  an  exact  manner  the  original  paint  in  each  room.  One  of  the  three  grained  rooms, 
the  Southeast  Parlor,  was  grained  to  look  like  walnut.  The  other  two,  the  Dining 
Room  and  the  Northwest  Chamber,  were  grained  in  imitation  of  cedar,  a  treat¬ 
ment  referred  to  by  experts  on  early  American  painted  decoration  as  “rose  cedar 
graining.”  The  most  interesting  room  is  the  Northeast  Parlor  where  the  original 
color,  a  greenish  putty  color,  was  complemented  by  marbleized  pilasters  and  base¬ 
board.  The  marbleizing  and  graining  of  rooms  during  the  middle  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  America  has  in  the  past  had  little  publicity  and  comes  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  many  visitors  to  the  Hunter  House.  Very  few  examples  of  marbleizing  and  grain¬ 
ing  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  being  covered  by  many  coats  of  paint 
during  the  past  two  hundred  years.  Across  the  bay,  in  Wickford,  three  marbleized 


and  grained  rooms  were  found  in  untouched  condition  in  recent  years  and  are  now 
installed  in  a  private  residence  in  Westchester  County  in  New  York.  Other  ex¬ 
amples  of  graining  and  marbleizing  have  been  found  under  many  coats  of  paint  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Deerfield,  Salem  and  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  and 
Middletown,  Connecticut.  These  widespread  discoveries,  together  with  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  technique,  indicate  that  this  was  a  favorite  method  of  embellishing  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  the  better  colonial  homes. 

Another  feature  of  the  Hunter  House  which  makes  it  a  superlative  example  of 
the  best  in  colonial  architecture  is  the  great  quantity  of  bolection  molding  found 
on  its  paneled  walls,  door  frames,  and  wainscoting.  Seldom  does  a  colonial  house 
of  this  period  have  so  many  rooms  paneled  to  such  an  extent. 

One  cannot  imagine  a  more  appropriate  or  fascinating  setting  for  the  1953  Loan 
Exhibition  of  Newport  furniture,  silver,  paintings,  prints,  and  pewter.  The  mas¬ 
terpieces  produced  by  the  artists  and  craftsmen  look  their  best  when  placed  in  the 
setting  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County 
is  indebted  to  the  lenders  to  the  Loan  Exhibition  for  making  it  possible  to  celebrate 
so  appropriately  the  completion  of  the  restoration  of  the  Nichols-Wanton-Hunter 
House. 

THE  1953  LOAN  EXHIBITION 

The  furniture,  paintings,  silver,  and  other  items  illustrated  in  this  volume  com¬ 
posed  the  Loan  Exhibition  held  during  the  summer  of  1953  at  the  Nichois-Wan- 
ton-Hunter  House. 

A  word  about  the  background  of  this  exhibition:  The  Preservation  Society  in 
the  early  spring  of  1953  completed  the  restoration  of  the  Nichols-Wanton-Hunter 
House  to  a  point  where  its  appearance  was  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  originally. 
During  the  final  stages  of  this  restoration,  the  idea  developed  of  furnishing  the 
house  entirely  with  Newport  items  of  the  period,  selected  with  a  view  to  using 
pieces  of  a  quality  comparable  to  that  of  the  house.  Such  an  undertaking  depended 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  willingness  of  private  collectors  to  lend  for  a  period  of 
several  months  one  or  two  of  their  most  treasured  possessions.  At  first  it  seemed 
too  much  to  expect,  but  after  preliminary  discussions  with  several  collectors,  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  idea  was  so  pronounced  we  were  encouraged  to  lay  out  a  specific 
program. 

Encouragement  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  if  our  plan  were  carried  through, 
this  would  be  a  unique  exhibition.  It  would  be  the  first  time  that  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  colonial  houses  had  been  furnished  completely  with  appropriate  items  of  local 
origin.  As  piece  after  piece  was  offered,  we  were  enabled  not  only  to  furnish  each 
room  in  the  house  with  appropriate  Newport  furniture,  but  in  addition  to  include 
the  finest  examples  of  the  various  forms.  In  the  end,  we  had  on  loan,  superlative  ex¬ 
amples  of  each  of  the  following: 

tea  table  No.  77 

desk  and  bookcase  No.  43 

tall  clock  Nos.  32,  29 
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corner  chair 

No.  20 

easy  chair 

No.  28 

side  table  (marbletop) 

No.  72 

card  table 

Nos.  62, 

side  table 

Nos.  64, 

fire  screen 

No.  48 

bureau  table 

No.  38 

chest  of  drawers 

No.  39 

desk 

No.  47 

side  chair  (slipper) 

Nos.  22, 

bed 

No.  3 

side  chair 

No.  4 

matching  easy  chair 
and  slipper  chair 

Nos.  24, 

breakfast  table 

No.  56 

armchair 

No.  25 

candle  stand 

No.  53 

dressing  table 

No.  60 

63,  67,  68,  69 
73 


23 


26 


In  most  of  the  categories  listed  above  there  is  no  better  known  example  of  Newport 
origin.  The  primary  objective  was  to  show  each  piece  in  its  proper  setting  and  to 
occupy  the  available  space  in  each  room  with  an  appropriate  piece. 

When  the  key  pieces,  together  with  the  other  furniture,  silver,  and  paintings, 
had  been  placed  in  their  assigned  location,  the  affinity  between  house  and  furnish¬ 
ings  immediately  became  apparent.  The  sometimes  robust  furniture  of  the  Town¬ 
sends  and  Goddards  looked  completely  “at  home”  in  the  rooms  where  raised  panels 
were  surrounded  by  bolection  molding.  The  spiral  fluted  drops  of  the  staircase 
were  reflected  in  the  spiral  fluting  of  one  of  the  beds  and  several  tables.  All  in  all, 
house  and  furnishings  complemented  each  other. 

Probably  even  more  important  than  the  aesthetic  enjoyment,  was  the  practical 
opportunity  to  see  and  compare  the  individual  pieces  of  the  largest  collection  of 
Newport  items  ever  assembled.  From  an  educational  viewpoint,  it  was  significant. 
Some  five  thousand  saw  the  collection  during  the  four-month  period. 

Now  that  most  of  the  pieces  have  been  returned  to  their  owners  ( a  few  still  re¬ 
main  on  indefinite  loan )  and  because  so  many  came  from  private  collectors,  it  is 
hoped  that  this  volume  will  in  a  sense  perpetuate  the  Loan  Exhibition.  To  the  fifty- 
seven  lenders,  the  Preservation  Society  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  for  the 
generous  cooperation  which  made  both  the  Exhibition  and  this  volume  possible. 
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THE  NEWPORT  CABINET  AND 
CHAIR  MAKERS 


DURING  the  eighteenth  century,  craftsmen  working  in  Newport,  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  created  superb  furniture  which  was  equal 
to  the  best  in  England  or  on  the  Continent;  and  yet  even  today  many, 
probably  the  great  majority  of  Americans,  think  of  our  colonial  furniture  as  crude 
and  primitive,  and  that  the  fine  mahogany  and  walnut  must  have  come  from 
abroad.  For  years  Americans  have  been  prone  to  disregard  this  American  heritage. 

In  1825,  the  Journal  of  Madam  Knight  (1704)  was  published  for  the  first  time. 
In  the  introduction,  the  publisher  wrote  “the  object  proposed  in  printing  this  little 
work  is  not  only  to  please  those  who  have  partially  studied  the  progressive  history 
of  our  country,  but  to  direct  the  attention  of  others  to  subjects  of  that  description, 
unfashionable  as  they  still  are;  and  also  to  remind  the  public  that  documents  even 
as  unpreteding  as  the  following,  may  possess  a  real  value,  if  they  contain  facts 
which  will  be  hereafter  sought  for  to  illustrate  interesting  periods  in  our  history. 
.  .  .  Subjects  so  closely  connected  with  ourselves  ought  to  excite  a  degree  of  curi¬ 
osity  and  interest,  while  we  are  generally  so  ready  to  open  our  minds  and  our  li¬ 
braries  to  the  most  minute  details  of  foreign  governments,  and  the  modes  of  men 
of  distant  countries,  with  which  we  have  only  a  collateral  connection.” 

Many  years  later,  in  a  book  published  in  1891,  we  find  in  the  preface  the  first 
indication  of  “curiosity  and  interest”  on  the  part  of  an  American  in  American  furni¬ 
ture.  Irving  Whitall  Lyon  “early  in  the  year  1877  began  to  collect  pieces  of  old 
furniture  in  and  about  Hartford,  Conn.  There  were  at  that  time  a  few  others  quiet¬ 
ly  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  .  .  .  With  these  rich  possessions  naturally  came  the 
desire  to  know  something  more  about  them.  When,  however,  we  began  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  various  objects  and  styles  represented,  it  was 
found  either  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  ready  and  satisfactory  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  which  arose.  About  the  year  1880  the  writer  commenced  a 
somewhat  systematic  study  of  this  old  furniture.”  As  a  direct  result  of  this  study, 
Lyon  published  eleven  years  later  Colonial  Furniture  of  New  England ,  a  study  of 
the  domestic  furniture  in  use  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  sum¬ 
marizes  his  findings  about  as  follows: 

1.  Much,  perhaps  the  most,  of  the  carved  oaken  furniture  found  in  New  England 
was  made  there. 

2.  Black  walnut  was  used  here  as  early  as  1668. 

3 .  Mahogany  was  used  here  as  early  as  1708. 
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4.  Windsor  chairs  were  in  use  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1736. 

It  is  significant  that  Newport  is  not  found  in  the  index,  nor  is  Goddard,  Town¬ 
send,  nor  for  that  matter  any  of  the  cabinetmakers  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phila¬ 
delphia.  There  is  an  illustration  of  the  Connecticut  block-front  desk  made  by  Ben¬ 
jamin  Burnham  who  “sarved  his  time  in  Philadelphia.”  This  desk  is  now  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum.  A  Newport  side  chair  is  illustrated  under  the  title  “Bandy¬ 
legged  chair  with  Ball  and  Claw  feet.”  A  Goddard-Townsend  desk  and  bookcase 
is  illustrated  and  is  described  thus:  “A  very  fine  example  of  the  scrutoir  with  an 
upper  part  is  shown  in  Fig.  51.  It  belongs  to  Mr.  William  G.  Boardman  of  Hart¬ 
ford.  It  is  made  of  mahogany  and  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.”  However  incomplete  this  description  may  appear  today,  it  was  certainly 
a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Lyon’s  book  was  followed  by  Luke  Vincent  Lockwood’s  Colonial  Furniture  in 
America ,  published  first  in  November,  1901,  with  a  second  edition  in  August  of 
1913,  and  a  third  in  August  of  1926.  Lockwood,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  was 
a  keen  student  of  American  furniture  and  the  content  of  his  successive  editions  is 
a  good  indication  of  how  very  little  was  known  of  the  Newport  cabinetmakers. 
Lockwood  says  in  the  preface  to  his  1926  edition,  “Since  then  ( 1913  )  due  large¬ 
ly  to  increased  interest  and  especially  to  the  increased  prices,  many  pieces  have 
been  found  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  their  being  included  in  a  new  edi¬ 
tion.”  It  is  apparent  from  the  text  that  with  “increased  interest”  and  “increased 
prices”  there  also  came  increased  knowledge. 

In  the  1901  edition,  there  is  illustrated  the  Brown  and  Ives  desk  and  bookcase. 
It  is  described  thus:  “This  scrutoir,  with  three  others,  was  made,  presumably  by  a 
cabinet-maker  at  Newport,  for  four  brothers,  John,  Joseph,  Nicholas  and  Moses 
Brown,  and  is  now  owned  by  the  banking  firm  of  Brown  and  Ives,  of  Providence, 
who  are  successors  in  business  to  the  original  owners.”  By  the  time  the  next  edition 
came  out  in  1913  Lockwood  had  obtained  photographs  of  six  block-front  shell- 
carved  “scrutoirs,”  then  owned  by  Brown  &  Ives,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Chesebrough  of 
Bristol,  Marsden  J.  Perry  of  Providence,  B.  E.  Helme  of  Kingstown,  the  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  and  Richard  A.  Canfield.  For  1913  this  was  a  very  good 
showing  when  we  realize  that  even  today  only  ten  of  them  (No.  43 )  are  known. 
Lockwood’s  accompanying  text  is  still  very  reserved  in  its  attribution.  He  says, 
“We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  Rhode  Island  pieces,  so-called  because  they 
can  all  be  traced  to  Rhode  Island  and  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  man. 
It  is  thought  that  they  were  made  in  Newport  by  John  Goddard,  a  cabinet-maker 
of  that  place.”  By  1926,  however,  great  strides  had  been  made  in  the  documenta¬ 
tion  and  identification  of  Newport  pieces  and  of  Newport  cabinetmakers.  In  the 
third  edition  published  that  year  he  mentions  several  Goddards  and  several  Town¬ 
sends  together  with  some  data  about  each  including  reference  to  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  legal  documents,  and  certain  labeled  pieces. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  until  around  1920  did  we  begin  to  learn  much  about  the 
Newport  cabinetmakers.  By  then,  Lockwood,  who  had  pioneered  in  the  subject, 
was  joined  by  others.  Antiques  Magazine  in  one  of  its  very  first  issues  (February 
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1923)  told  about  and  illustrated  the  desk  and  bookcase  bearing  the  label  of  Job 
Townsend  (still  the  only  labeled  piece  known).  Mabel  M.  Swan,  Joseph  Downs, 
and  others  during  recent  years  have  by  their  research  made  significant  additions  to 
the  general  knowledge.  More  and  more  labeled  pieces  have  appeared.  Many  fine 
pieces  of  Newport  furniture  have  gone  unrecognized  as  such  for  years,  the  owners 
knowing  little  of  their  very  considerable  monetary  value  yet  caring  for  them  with 
an  affection  born  of  a  combination  of  admiration  of  the  beauty  of  the  piece  itself 
and  the  sentiment  which  develops  by  descent  through  many  generations  in  the  same 
family. 

In  the  town  of  Newport  itself  there  is  evidence  that  many  of  these  pieces  were 
recognized  and  known  by  successive  generations  as  having  been  made  by  Goddard, 
Townsend,  Lawton,  and  other  cabinetmakers.  For  example,  a  chair  would  always 
be  known  as  a  “Goddard”  chair  and  that  apparently  was  the  extent  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  the  light  of  what  is  now  known,  we  find  it  interesting  to  consider  what  was 
written  in  Reminiscences  of  Newport  (published  in  1884)  by  George  Champlin 
Mason,  bearing  in  mind  that  this  was  a  good  thirty-five  years  prior  to  the  time  in 
1920  when  students  of  American  furniture  first  began  to  learn  about  Newport 
furniture.  The  following  passage  is  included  in  Mason’s  chapter  on  “the  Point,” 
meaning  Easton’s  Point: 

“Before  the  Revolution,  there  was  a  large  business  on  the  Point  in  making  furni¬ 
ture  for  exportation  as  well  as  for  the  home  market.  Benjamin  Peabody  carried 
on  a  large  trade  in  furniture  with  Surinam.  He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  was 
known  as  one  of  the  best  gun-stock  makers  in  the  colonies.  David  Huntington  and 
Benjamin  Baker  found  their  market  for  furniture  in  New  York  and  the  West 
Indies.  Constant  Bailey,  the  Townsends,  and  the  Goddards  were  all  well-known 
cabinetmakers.  John  Goddard,  the  first  of  the  name  who  worked  here,  adhered 
closely  to  the  styles  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  brothers  Adam,  and  Chippen¬ 
dale.  He  made  buffets,  tall  clock-cases,  chairs  with  high  backs,  filled  with  pierced 
strap-work,  graceful  card-tables,  and  sideboards  with  ogee  fronts,  enriched  with 
satin  wood  and  brass  handles  of  varied  patterns— broad-topped  sideboards  that  in 
many  houses  sparkled  with  cut  glass  engraved  with  wreaths  and  stars  and  knots  of 
ribbon,  and  silverware  that  bore  the  stamp  of  William  Hoockey,  or— better  still — 
the  Tower  stamp,  the  unquestioned  evidence  of  its  sterling  quality.  Many  of  the 
card-tables  ( and  our  ancestors  were  great  card-players )  had  the  ‘honors’  inlaid  in 
the  corners  in  satin  or  pear-wood,  tinted  in  various  shades  with  hot  irons  or  hot 
sand,  for  the  cabinetmakers  then  knew  nothing  of  tinting  with  chemical  solutions. 
Goddard’s  copy  of  Chippendale’s  quarto  volume  of  designs  is  now  owned  by  a  cabi¬ 
netmaker  in  Newport.  Abiel  Spencer  learned  his  trade  as  cabinetmaker  of  John 
Goddard.  He  had  a  little  shop  on  the  Point  Bridge  .  .  .  dying  in  1878  at  an  ad¬ 
vanced  age.” 

As  is  usually  the  case  when  such  books  are  read  years  later,  certain  incon¬ 
sistencies  become  immediately  apparent  with  the  result  that  doubt  arises  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  reliability  of  the  whole  work.  The  fact  that  Mason  refers  to  John  God¬ 
dard  as  “the  first  of  the  name  who  worked  here”  would  indicate  that  he  was  not  con- 
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fusing  John  I  and  John  II.  He,  in  fact,  must  have  known  John  II,  who  lived  until 
1843.  His  reference  to  “the  Townsends  and  Goddards”  as  all  well-known  cabinet¬ 
makers  would  indicate  that  they  were  known  to  a  fair  number  of  Newport  inhabi¬ 
tants  all  during  the  nineteenth  century.  His  reference  to  John  Goddard,  “the  first 
of  the  name,”  as  adhering  to  the  styles  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  brothers 
Adam,  and  Chippendale  is  remarkable  when  we  consider  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  about  such  things  at  that  time  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  Norman  M. 
Isham,  instructor  of  architecture  at  Brown  University,  asked  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  Quarterly  in  1898,  “Who  was  Peter  Harrison,  the  architect  of 
the  Redwood  Librarv?”  Mason’s  mention  of  Sir  William  Chambers,  the  English 
architect  who  was  born  in  Stockholm  and  made  a  voyage  to  China  for  the  Swedish 
East  Indian  Company,  studied  Chinese  forms  while  there  and,  together  with  Mat¬ 
thias  Darly,  is  credited  by  Cescinskv  as  having  been  a  real  “foster-parent”  of  the 
anglicized  version  of  the  Chinese  style,  is  interesting  when  we  consider  the  extent 
to  which  the  straight  lines  and  graceful  fretwork  of  the  Chinese  style  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Newport  furniture  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
mention  of  “chairs  with  high  backs,  filled  with  pierced  strapwork”  is  descriptive  of 
chairs  such  as  the  one  illustrated  as  No.  15  in  this  volume.  The  inclusion  of  “side¬ 
boards  with  ogee  fronts”  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  John  I  did  make  during 
his  last  years  furniture  in  the  so-called  Hepplewhite  style  “inlaid  with  satinwood.” 
At  the  end  of  the  passage,  the  John  Goddard  who  taught  Abiel  Spencer  must  have 
been  John  Goddard  II,  otherwise  Abiel  would  have  been  well  over  one  hundred 
years  old  when  he  died  in  1878.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  use  again  the  description 
“the  first  of  the  name”  would  support  this  assumption. 

In  recent  years,  additional  Newport  cabinetmakers  have  come  to  light.  The  case 
of  the  tall  clock  No.  34  bears  the  label  of  Palmer  and  Coe.  A  sofa  inscribed  “Made 
by  Adam  S.  Coe  April  1812  for  Edw.  W.  LaAvton”  is  No.  276  in  Downs’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Furniture.  The  table  No.  58  in  this  volume  bears  the  label  of  Robert  LaAvton, 
Jr.  Little  is  knoAvn  about  these  and  the  other  cabinetmakers  mentioned  by  Mason 
in  his  Reminiscences  and  about  those  listed  by  Mabel  SAvan  in  Antiques  (April, 
1946). 

It  is  hoped  that  the  publication  of  this  volume  will  bring  to  light  more  pieces  and 
more  information  as  Avell  as  stimulate  additional  research  so  that  eventualh’  the 
Society  will  be  in  a  position  to  publish  a  definitive  Avork  on  the  subject.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  folloAving  summary  of  Avhat  is  known  to  the  author  so  far  is  submitted. 
The  purpose  of  this  summary  is  to  bring  together  in  one  place  the  contents  of  let¬ 
ters,  documents,  excerpts  from  account  books  and  general  information  regarding 
the  cabinetmakers  and  their  customers.  This  information  has  been  gathered  to¬ 
gether  from  all  known  sources  and  is  intended  as  a  base  for  future  research. 

JOB  TOWNSEND,  1699-1765.  Much  is  yet  to  be  learned  about 

this  first  member  of  the  ToAAmsend-Goddard  group.  We  know  that  he  Avas  born  in 
1699  and  served  as  ToAvn  Treasurer  and  entered  into  other  civic  activities.  In  a 
deed  of  1725,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  “joiner.”  In  The  Architectural  Heritage  of  New- 
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port ,  Rhode  Island ,  we  find  that  “this  year  (1725)  he  took  up  Quaker  lands  on 
Easton’s  Point.  His  lot,  numbered  86  of  the  First  Division,  lies  along  Third  Street 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Bridge,  and  his  house,  now  badly  run  down,  still  stands, 
its  block  modillion  cornice  mute  evidence  of  the  care  with  which  it  was  built.  Proof 
that  Job  Townsend  was  building  his  house  not  too  many  years  after  he  took  up  his 
lots  lies  in  John  Stevens’  account  books,  which  show  that  in  1729  he  was  building 
‘46  perch  of  cellar  walls  and  a  stack  of  chimneys.’  He  had  two  ‘harths’  laid  and 
lathing  and  plastering  amounting  to  £34.”  Job,  Jr.,  inherited  this  house  at  his 
father’s  death.  The  stairway  has  railing  and  balusters,  later  than  the  rest  of  the 
house,  which  were  probably  replaced  by  either  Job  or  his  son.  Job’s  account  book 
shows  that  in  1762  he  made,  along  with  much  furniture,  “112  balusters  for  a  stair¬ 
way  for  John  Franklin.” 

“In  1733  he  borrowed  £60  from  a  Colony  Bank,  perhaps  to  pay  for  his  almost 
daily  purchases  of  escutcheons,  clock-case  hinges,  bed  hinges,  drops,  dovetails, 
coffin  handles,  and  chest  hinges  which  are  recorded  in  an  unidentified  ledger  dating 
from  January  1,  1733  in  the  Newport  Historical  Society.”  (Mabel  M.  Swan, 
Antiques ,  April— May,  1946. 11 

In  1737  he  testified  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by  Sueton  Grant  against  a  shopkeeper 
named  Samuel  Rhodes,  who  had  taken  a  partly  finished  bookcase  and  desk  for  a 
debt  on  the  death  of  the  cabinetmaker  William  Robinson.  Grant  had  had  difficulty 
in  getting  Robinson  to  finish  the  piece  and  had  consulted  with  Job  Townsend  and 
asked  him  to  talk  with  Robinson.  When  Job  went  to  talk  with  Robinson,  he  re¬ 
plied  “Damn  it,  what  business  have  you  with  it— I  know  how  to  finish  my  own  work 
myself.” 2 

In  1746  Samuel  Ward,  later  Governor  (1762—1763  and  1765—1767)  and 
son  of  Governor  Richard  Ward,  “Bot  of  Job  Townsend” 


a  mahogany  High  Chest  of  Drawers 

£30:  0:  0 

a  mahogany  Dressing  Table 

13:10:  0 

a  mahogany  Dining  Table 

5  foot  6  in  at  65/ 

17:17:  6 

1  ditto 

4  foot  8  in  at  65/ 

15:  3:  4 

a  mahogany  tea  table 

8:10:  0 

1  Square  Kitchen  table 

5:  0:  0 

a  maple  tea  table 

2:10:  0 

a  maple  stool 

2:  0:  0 

£94:10:10 


Mendum  the  above  not  yet  del’d.3 

In  the  political  contests  between  Samuel  Ward  and  Stephen  Hopkins  “the  strife  of 
political  party  raged  with  increasing  violence  until  such  was  the  heart-burning 
hostility  of  the  belligerent  parties,  as  very  greatly  to  impair  the  enjoyment  of  do¬ 
mestic  tranquility,  and  interrupt  the  hospitalities  of  social  life.”4 

In  1756  Colonel  Joseph  Wanton,  Jr.,  Deputy  Governor  in  1764  and  1767,  son 
of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  Sr.,  bought  the  “wharf  and  mansion  house,  ware¬ 
house,  stables  and  buildings”  which  had  been  owned  by  Jonathan  Nichols  (today 
called  the  Nichols-Wanton-Hunter  House).  Townsend’s  account  book  shows  that 
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he,  too,  was  among  the  top  political  figures  of  the  day  who  bought  furniture  from 
Job  Townsend.5 

That  Job  was  active  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  is  shown  by  his  appointment  to¬ 
gether  with  John  Goddard  as  “viewers  of  lumber”  in  1764.  He  died  in  1765,  hav¬ 
ing  continued  in  the  joiner’s  trade  for  some  fifty  years. 

CHRISTOPHER  TOWNSEND,  1701-1773.  Christopher, 

together  with  his  nephews,  Job,  Jr.,  and  Edmund,  are  beginning  to  become  better 
known  and  as  more  information  becomes  available  will  probably  take  their  place 
with  the  presently  better  known  trio  of  John  Goddard  and  Job  and  John  Townsend. 

Christopher,  born  only  two  years  after  his  brother  Job,  and  living  eight  years 
after  his  death,  probably  produced  pieces  equal  to  his  brother  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  members  of  his  family,  he,  too,  served  a  time  at 
sea  and,  in  1718,  was  on  the  Elizabeth  when  it  was  overtaken  by  pirates  who 
robbed  the  ship  of  its  cargo  and  two  sailors.6 

Christopher  married  Patience  Easton  in  1723  and  in  1725  “took  up”  lots  51  and 
49  of  the  Quaker  lands  on  Easton’s  Point  and  built  a  house  which  still  stands  at  74 
Bridge  Street  together  with  the  ship  joiners’  shop  he  added  on  later.  The  paneling 
of  the  fireplace  wall  is  exceptional. 

There  is  evidence  that  Christopher  was  the  most  prosperous  of  his  relatives.  He 
apparently  acquired  much  of  his  wealth  specializing  in  desks  both  for  export  and 
for  local  use. 

We  know  from  the  Stelle  ledger  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  that  as 
early  as  1742  he  made  “one  Desk  and  Bookcase”  for  £65  for  Isaac  Stelle,  who  mar¬ 
ried  Penelope  Goodson  December  23,  1739.  Their  daughter  Christian  married 
John  Bannister,  Jr.  Two  years  later  he  owed  Stelle  30:10:6  for  “333  foot  of  ma¬ 
hogany  plank.”  In  1750  a  ship  appeared  one  morning  with  all  sails  set  and  ran 
aground  on  Easton’s  Beach.  Some  fishermen,  upon  boarding  her  “found  the  table 
set  for  breakfast,  the  kettle  boiling,  a  dog  and  cat  in  the  cabin,  and  everything  un¬ 
disturbed,  except  the  long  boat  which  wras  missing  together  with  every  member  of 
the  crew.”  No  word  was  ever  heard  of  any  of  them.  The  vessel,  a  brig  belonging  to 
Isaac  Stelle,  was  afterwards  got  off  and  brought  to  Godfrey  Malbone’s  wharf  and 
sold  to  Henry  Collins.7 

On  the  first  of  November,  1764,  Captain  Peleg  Bunker  “Bought  of  Christopher 
Townsend  one  Red  Cedar  Desk  in  a  Case  at  old  tenor  £170  for  which  I  promise  to 
pay  said  Christopher  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  in  old  tenor  within  seven 
months  or  at  the  return  of  this  voyage  from  the  West  Indies.”  s 

In  1773  Christopher  died  leaving  to  his  children  John,  Christopher,  Jr.,  (a 
watchmaker),  and  Mary  (wife  of  Gideon  Wanton,  son  of  Gov.  Gideon  Wanton) 
each  a  one  third  interest  in  “all  my  new  desks  and  other  joiner’s  ware  that  is  for 
sale,  except  one  large  mahogany  Desk  which  my  son  Jonathan  (deceased  in  1772 
at  Long  Island)  made.”  This  desk,  which  stood  in  Christopher’s  great  room,  he  left 
to  Christopher,  Jr.;  to  John,  he  left  also  “all  my  Joiner’s  tools  and  all  my  mahogany 
and  other  Shop  Joinery  Stock  and  all  my  Desk  Furniture  (i.e.  brass  hinges,  pulls, 


etc.)  that  shall  remain  after  the  said  new  Desks  shall  be  finished.”  The  emphasis 
on  desks  can  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  this  form  was  his  specialty." 

JOHN  GODDARD,  1723-1785.  John  Goddard  was  born  January 
20,  1723/24,  the  third  child  of  Daniel  Goddard,  a  shipwright  of  Dartmouth,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  Mary  Tripp  who  became  his  wife  September  2,  1717. 

It  is  not  known  when  John  Goddard  first  came  to  Newport,  but  it  is  known  he 
was  living  there  prior  to  1737.  We  know  that  he  followed  the  unwritten  law  of 
Newport  and  served  a  period  at  sea.  In  1743,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  master 
of  the  Sloop  Bathseda  sailing  between  Philadelphia  and  Newport.  Three  years 
later  on  August  7,  1746,  he  married  Job  Townsend’s  daughter  Hannah  and  in 
1748  had  his  own  shop  on  Easton’s  Point  at  what  is  now  72  Washington  Street 
(the  house  he  lived  in  was  moved  in  1868  to  its  present  location  on  Second  Street). 
Since  it  was  customary  to  serve  a  five-year  apprenticeship,  he  probably  left  the  sea 
early  in  1743  to  learn  cabinetmaking  in  the  shop  of  Job  Townsend.10 

John  Goddard  had  some  fifteen  children.  Among  them  were  Stephen,  Thomas, 
and  Townsend,  who  became  cabinetmakers.  He  had  a  brother  James  who  also  fol¬ 
lowed  the  “Art,  trade,  and  mystery”  of  this  occupation.  If  we  add  Stephen’s  son 
John,  who  was  born  in  1789,  we  have  a  list  of  six  Goddards  who  made  furniture 
in  Newport. 

One  cannot  write  about  John  Goddard’s  ability  as  a  craftsman  without  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  a  question  which  has  yet  to  be  answered.  Did  John  Goddard  or 
Job  Townsend  originate  what  has  been  called  the  “most  distinctively  American 
product  in  woodwork,  especially  when  surmounted  by  the  shell,”  the  blockfront 
furniture?  When  we  consider  that  during  the  time  the  shell-carved  blockfront  fur¬ 
niture  was  conceived  (and  developed  into  “a  style  so  perfect  that  no  further  prog¬ 
ress  was  possible”)  there  were  at  least  eight  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  family  who 
were  capable  of  originating  and  perfecting  the  style — Job  Townsend  and  his  sons 
Job,  Jr.,  and  Edmund,  Christopher  Townsend  and  his  sons  John  and  Jonathan, 
John  Goddard  and  his  brother  James— and  that  we  have  evidence  that  three,  at 
least,  John  Goddard  and  Edmund  and  John  Townsend,  produced  shell-carved 
blockfront  pieces  of  comparable  quality,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  question  of  which 
member  or  members  of  these  families  originated  the  style  cannot  be  answered  at 
this  time.  Perhaps  when,  and  if,  this  question  is  answered,  we  shall  also  find  out 
whether  one  member  of  these  families  carved  all  the  shells. 

The  attribution  of  unlabeled  and  undocumented  pieces  to  John  Goddard,  or  any 
other  one  member  of  the  Goddard-Townsend  group,  which  numbered  in  addition 
to  the  six  Goddards  mentioned  above,  some  fourteen  Townsends,  should  wait  un¬ 
til  more  information  is  available.  The  wisdom  of  this  viewpoint  is  made  abundant¬ 
ly  clear  when  we  realize  how  closely  they  were  associated. 

Three  pieces  are  known  to  have  an  inscription  giving  John  Goddard  as  the 
maker: 

1.  The  desk  and  bookcase,  No.  43,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle. 

2.  The  desk  described  in  Antiques  ( September,  1936)  belonging  to  Dr.  Nils  Ek. 

3.  A  desk  in  the  collection  of  R.  M.  Lewis. 
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Other  pieces  have  bills  of  sale  or  letters  of  reference.  Among  these,  the  follow¬ 
ing  are  known  to  the  author: 

1.  The  dining  table,  No.  59,  and  the  tea  table,  No.  79,  for  which  a  bill  of  sale  has 
been  preserved. 

2.  A  table  similar  to  No.  72  except  that  it  has  four  pad  feet,  having  a  bill  of  sale 
( Antiques ,  July,  1933). 

3.  A  table  similar  to  No.  77,  which  descended  in  the  Bowen  family,  having  two 
letters  which  not  only  provide  excellent  evidence  as  to  its  Goddard  ancestry  but 
are  in  themselves  of  sufficient  interest  to  reproduce: 

John  Goddard's  Letter  to  Moses  Brown ,  Dated  at  Newport 

October  4th  1763 

I  send  herewith  The  Tea  Table  &  common  Chairs  which  thou  spoke  for  with  the  Bill, 
the  other  Work  is  in  good  forwardness  hope  to  compleat  in  a  short  time.  I  Reed,  a  few 
lines  from  Jabez  Bowen  whom  I  suppose  this  furniture  is  for,  Requesting  me  to  make 
a  pre.  Case  of  Drawers,  plese  to  inform  him  I  shall  gladly  serve  him  if  he  can  wate  till 
some  time  in  the  fall  which  will  be  soon  as  I  can  finnish  them  as  I  have  but  little  help  if 
he  inclines  to  wate  for  me  I  would  know  whither  he  means  to  have  them  different  from 
what  is  common,  as  there  is  a  sort  which  is  called  a  Chest  on  Chest  of  Drawers  &  Sweld. 
front  which  are  Costly  as  well  as  ornamental,  thou’l  Plese  to  let  me  know  friend  Bowens 
minde  that  I  may  Conduct  accordingly,  till  then  am  thy  friend 

Jno.  Goddard 


Moses  Brown's  Letter  in  Reply  to  John  Goddard's  Letter 

, ,  ~  _  Providence  October  10th  1763 

Mr.  Godard  Sr 

I  Reed  yours  of  ye  4th  Inst  in  Regard  to  what  Mr.  Bowen  wrote  you  I  had  no  Knolidge 
of  but  from  my  acquaintance  with  him  I  am  Induc’d  to  believe  he  would  use  no  man 
with  more  Severity  than  they  Deserve  but  it  is  possibly  he  may  be  mistaken  as  to  ye 
particular  Time  they  were  to  be  Deliverd,  but  this  you  was  to  do,  that  is,  Finish  ye  Work 
I  Wrote  for  ye  first  you  did  after  my  Brothers  Wifes  furniture  were  done  but  Instead  of 
this  you  have  made  Work  for  Gov.  Hopkins’s  family  spoke  for  in  May  and  delivered  it 
before  ours  and  we  have  ye  greatest  Reason  to  think  you  once  sold  part  of  that  made  on 
purpose  for  us  as  ye  boatman  Cudgo  once  told  me  the  Work  was  Ready  but  as  it  was 
Some  thing  Drisly  you  did  not  care  to  send  it  and  at  ye  same  Time  sent  word  for  us  to 
Relinkquish  a  Table  which  you  Could  have  20£  more  for  but  we  Rifus’d  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  it  did  not  come  in  Some  Time,  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  you  have  not 

acted  agreeable  to  your  Ingagement  to  me  if  you  Really  had  done  it  but  I  must  be  free  to 
Tell  you  I  can  not  think  you  have  when  I  was  at  your  Shop  with  our  friends  T.  Robin¬ 
son  &  W.  Richardson  abt.  ye  25th  April  you  told  me  you  had  got  all  ye  Work  in  good 
forwardness  ye  Words  as  near  as  Can  Remember  Some  of  which  you  then  showed  me 
and  I  believe  bothem  Gent  would  be  not  a  Little  surprised  was  they  told  that  ye  Work 
then  in  Forwardness  was  not  all  Delivered  until  abt  5  months  after.  The  Cherry  Table 
&  Leather  Chairs  I  sent  ye  Money  for  as  I  Wrote  and  should  Gladly  have  sent  it  for  ye 
others  were  they  Ready  at  that  Time  but  as  I  have  come  to  settlement  with  Mr.  Bowen 
in  such  manner  that  he  had  ye  Remr  his  own  furniture  to  get  and  move  after  that  Time 
and  Knowing  him  to  have  sent  several  mesingers  about  it  did  not  Expect  to  have  any- 
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thing  further  to  do  with  it,  but  as  I  Wrote  for  ye  Work  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Bowen 
about  sendg  you  ye  pay.  j  ^  g^ 

your  Hble  Sert” 

There  are,  so  far,  no  known  pieces  bearing  the  label  of  John  Goddard.  He  died 
in  Newport  July  16,  1785,  leaving  to  his  sons  “all  my  stock  of  mahogany  and 
other  stuff  to  be  worked  up  by  them  for  the  support  and  benefit  of  my  wife  and 
minor  children.” 

In  the  Newport  Mercury  of  August  28,  1786,  the  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared.11 

The  Creditors  to  the  Estate  of  John  Goddard,  cabinet-maker,  late  of  Newport,  de¬ 
ceased,  represented  Insolvent,  are  requested  to  bring  in  their  claims  to  the  Subscribers, 
within  Six  Months,  the  Time  allowed  for  that  Purpose.  And  all  those  indebted  to  said  Es¬ 
tate,  are  desired  to  make  immediate  Payment  to  Townsend  Goddard,  Executor  of  said 

^state'  Edmund  Townsend 

Commissioners 
William  Engs,  jun. 

Newport  August  12,  1786 

The  Revolution  had  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  business  in  Newport  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  insolvency  of  John  Goddard’s  estate. 


JOB  TOWNSEND,  JR.,  1726-1818.  Job  Townsend,  Jr.,  the 
son  of  Job  Townsend,  was  born  only  three  years  after  John  Goddard.  Four  of  Job, 
Jr.’s,  brothers  were  also  cabinetmakers — Edmund,  Thomas,  James,  and  Robert  M. 
Because  of  the  cooperative  nature  of  this  group’s  work,  it  is  difficult  to  write  sep¬ 
arately  about  each  one,  but  an  attempt  in  that  direction,  even  if  only  partially  suc¬ 
cessful,  may  serve  the  purpose  of  identifying  certain  of  the  group  as  individuals 
rather  than  as  members  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  families.  The  ledger  of  Job, 
Jr.,  reveals  the  extensive  export-barter  trade  in  which  they  engaged.  Henry  Parsons 
bought  for  £31  a  maple  desk  in  1755  and  paid  Job,  Jr.,  “2  large  chani  bowls,  1 
small  chani  bowl,  1  pr  Glasses,  1  Gal  of  Geneve,  2  pieces  of  Britannia.”  12 

Job,  Jr.’s,  cousin  Mary,  Christopher’s  daughter,  had  married  the  son  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Wanton,  and  her  husband’s  brother,  Edward  Wanton,  married  on  September 
19,  1768,  Frances  Ayrault,  daughter  of  Stephen  Ayrault.  Little  wonder  then  that 
we  find  entries  for  fine  furniture  for  the  “carriage  trade,”  the  Wantons,  Brentons, 
Ayraults,  etc. 


1762  Jan  11  Joseph  Wanton  Dr 

to  a  Mahogany  Fly  table 

65:0:0 

Nov  27  Wm.  Wanton  Dr 

to  a  bedstead  with  Claw  feet 

65:0:0 

1763  Mar  7  Benj  Hicks  Dr 

to  a  Mahogany  frame  with  a  Marble  Slab 

75:0:0 

1765  Dec  28  Samuel  Brenton  Dr 

to  a  Fly  tea  table 

70:0:0 

1766  Dec  27  Stephen  Ayrault  Dr 

to  6  chairs  made  of  Black  Walnut 

180:0:0 
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Various  other  entries  show  the  variety  of  his  activities.  He  made  in  1757  a 
“Corner  Cubbord”  and  three  tables  for  Benjamin  Dunham,  the  barber,  and  re¬ 
ceived  payment  in  the  form  of  “A  Year’s  Shaven,  a  Cutt  Wigg,  a  foretop  to  the 
Wigg,  and  24  feet  of  Mahogany.”  On  April  13,  1782,  he  billed  John  Goddard 
for  making  two  billiard  sticks.13 

When  Job,  Jr.,  died  in  1818,  at  the  age  of  92,  he  had  probably  had  at  least  sixty 
or  sixty-five  years  of  active  work  as  a  joiner. 

JAMES  GODDARD,  1  727-?.  Little  is  known  as  yet  of  John  God¬ 
dard’s  brother  James,  who  married  Suzanna  Townsend,  daughter  of  Job  Town¬ 
send. 

JOHN  TOWNSEND,  1721-1809.  John  Townsend,  the  son  of 

Christopher  and  Patience  (Easton )  Townsend,  as  of  today,  is  more  widely  known 
than  any  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  group  with  the  possible  exception  of  John 
Goddard.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  more  pieces  bearing  his 
label  are  known.  He  was  born  February  17,  1723,  and  married,  on  September  6, 
1764,  Philadelphia  Feke  (daughter  of  Robert  Feke,  the  painter,  and  sister  of 
Charles  and  Horatio  Feke),  who  died  in  Newport  March  15,  1802.  In  Charles 
Feke’s  will,  “signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared”  July  14,  1801,  he  left  his 
“dwelling  house  and  the  lot  whereon  it  stands  on  the  North  side  of  Washington 
Square”  first  to  his  mother  Eleanor  Feke  and  at  her  death  to  Mary  Townsend, 
Sarah  Townsend,  Solomon  Townsend,  John  F.  Townsend  and  Charles  F.  Town¬ 
send,  children  of  John  and  Philadelphia  Townsend.  (This  is  the  house  that  John 
Townsend  bought  in  1793  in  an  unfinished  condition  from  John  Manchester  for 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  Spanish  milled  dollars.  Two  years  later  he  sold  it  to 
Charles  Feke,  still  unfinished.)  The  owners  of  the  real  estate  were  to  pay  sixty 
dollars  yearly  to  Horatio,  his  brother,  and  also  sixty  dollars  yearly  to  Horatio’s  wife 
Catherine  during  the  lifetime  of  each. 

Of  the  five  children  mentioned  in  the  will,  Solomon  and  John  F.  were  joiners. 
The  witnesses  included  the  cabinetmaker  Holmes  Weaver  (John  Goddard’s 
daughter,  Catherine,  had  married  into  the  Weaver  family). 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  Preservation  Society  which  now  owns  the  Hunter 
House  at  72  Washington  Street  is  the  second  paragraph  in  which  Feke  leaves  to 
“Elizabeth  Hunter,  a  daughter  of  Deborah  Hunter  ( daughter  of  Godfrey  Malbone) 
a  small  lot  of  land  being  the  remainder  of  the  lot  I  bought  of  Frances  Cranston  and 
John  Cranston,  her  son,  with  the  buildings  thereon  in  Mary  Lane  commonly  called 
New  Lane.” 

This  document  illustrates  the  close  ties  between  the  merchant  “princes,”  the 
artist,  and  the  craftsman.  Here,  we  have  the  son  of  a  famous  artist  bequeathing 
property  to  the  children  of  a  famous  cabinetmaker  and  the  granddaughter  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  merchants,  with  a  famous  cabinetmaker  acting  as  witness. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  John  Townsend  worked  with  his  father,  probably 
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in  the  same  shop,  prior  to  Christopher’s  death  in  1773.  In  November  of  1764,  two 
weeks  after  Captain  Peleg  Bunker  bought  “one  Red  Cedar  Desk  in  a  case”  from 
the  father,  he  “Received  of  John  Townsend  two  Red  Cedar  Desks  in  Cases”  at  the 
identical  price.  These  desks  together  with  “one  Maple  desk  in  Case  at  fifty  pounds 
also  four  Maple  Tea  Tables  at  twenty-three  pounds  old  tenor  each  in  cases  which 
I  promise  to  carry  to  the  West  Indies  their  to  dispose  of  to  the  best  advantage  the 
Danger  of  the  Seas  only  excepted  and  remit  the  neat  proceeds  in  Molasses,  Coffee 
or  Cotton  Wool  &  thereof  unto  said  Townsend  he  allowing  me  one  half  of  the 
profits  that  shall  neat  from  the  price  of  said  goods  it  being  in  Lein  of  Freight  and 
Commissions.” 14 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  amount  of  furniture  exported  to  the  southern 
colonies  and  the  West  Indies.  The  agreement  above  appears  to  specify  the  terms 
under  which  much  of  this  furniture  was  exported. 

A  key  to  the  prosperity  of  the  various  Townsends  and  Goddards,  at  least  for  the 
year  1 7 60,  is  given  by  the  Newport  tax  list  of  that  year: 


John  Goddard  assessed 

£3: 

10:0 

Job  Townsend  Sr.  assessed 

2: 

0:0 

Christopher  Townsend  assessed 

2: 

0:0 

John  Townsend  assessed 

2: 

0:0 

The  diligent  research  of  Mrs.  Mabel  M.  Swan  of  Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  has 
brought  to  light  most  of  the  information  available  today,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  sojourn  of  John  Townsend  in  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution  and  the 
connection  between  the  block-front  furniture  of  Connecticut  and  that  of  Newport. 
In  her  article  in  Antiques  (May,  1946  )  is  furnished  for  the  first  time  documentary 
proof,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  now  in  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  signed  by 
John  Townsend  and  his  brother-in-law  Gideon  Wanton,  that  John  Townsend  left 
Newport  during  the  war.  It  was  written  on  board  the  prison  ship  Lord  Sandwich 
in  Newport  harbor  on  October  27,  1777,  and  was  addressed  to  “His  Excellency 
Rob’t  Pigot,  Commander  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces  at  Newport.” 

May  it  please  the  General 

We  the  Subscribers  being  taken  on  the  20th  Instant  in  the  Evening  from  our  Horses 
by  the  Provo  Master  &  confin'd  in  close  Gaol  &  from  thence  sent  on  board  the  Prison  Ship 
in  this  Harbor  leaving  our  Wives  Children  &  Friends  in  great  distress  we  being  con¬ 
scious  of  our  Innocence  &  do  not  know  that  we  have  given  any  just  occasion  of  offence 
&  that  our  desire  was  &  still  is  so  to  conduct  ourselves  as  becomes  true  subjects  of  this 
nation  &  consistent  with  the  Religious  principles  we  profess  which  is  to  be  true  to  our 
King  &  live  peaceable  with  all  men.  We  desire  that  the  General  would  be  pleased  to  in¬ 
quire  into  this  matter  from  unprejudiced  persons  &  take  it  into  consideration  &  that  we 
may  have  liberty  to  return  to  our  Families.  So  Desireth  thy  Friends  on  Board  the  Prison 
Ship  in  the  Harbor  of  Newport. 

Gideon  Wanton/John  Townsend. 

On  November  12,  Governor  Cooke  asked  for  the  exchange  of  these  prisoners, 
which  was  accomplished  two  weeks  later.  Whether  John  Townsend  went  to  Mid¬ 
dletown  upon  being  released  we  do  not  know.  A  block-front  chest-on-chest  (Co- 
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lonial  Furniture  in  America ,  3rd  ed.,  Figure  XXIII)  bearing  the  label  of  John 
Townsend,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  would  indicate  his  residence  there  during 
part  of  the  time  the  British  occupied  Newport.  We  also  know  from  Mrs.  Swan’s 
article,  “that  he  was  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  July  12,  1780,  when  he  wrote 
to  Daniel  Cooke,  of  Yale,  son  of  Governor  Cooke  who  had  effected  Townsend’s  re¬ 
lease  from  the  prison  ship.”  He  wrote  in  part  as  follow’s — 

Shall  expect  to  see  you  at  Norwich  on  your  return  from  Yalensia  then  to  hear  from  your 
own  mouth  the  numerous  plaudits  which  grac’d  the  character  of  each  commencing  grad¬ 
uate. 

Make  such  provision  on  your  journey  that  you  may  spend  some  days  in  Norwich.  'Then 
in  the  recapitulation  of  those  friendly  scenes  which  formerly  characterized  our  intimacy, 
we  shall  take  uncommon  satisfaction. 

Am  in  a  prodigious  hurry,  pardon  my  inaccuracies  and  believe  me 

Your  Friend  and  Humble  Servant 
J.  Townsend15 

In  spite  of  his  “prodigious  hurry,”  he  expected  to  be  in  Norwich  when  Cooke 
passed  through  after  commencement.  His  intimate  friendship  with  the  family  of 
Governor  Cooke,  and  the  composition  of  his  letters  confirm  his  high  standing  in 
the  communitv. 

J 

The  British  left  Newport  October  25, 1779.  How  soon  he  returned  is  not  known. 
On  January  16,  1782,  he  appeared  before  a  Notary  in  order  to  collect  £6:13:0  on 
account  of  a  “Plain  Fire  Screen”  and  a  mahogany  card  table  and  lining  made  in 
June,  1774,  for  Governor  Joseph  Wanton.  The  proceedings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  in  February  of  1782  indicate  that  he  had  returned  prior  to  that  date  be¬ 
cause  they  ‘Voted  and  recommended  that  the  Sheriff  liberate  John  Townsend  as 
town  treasurer  and  suffer  him  to  go  at  large  until  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly.” 
He  was  at  the  time  committed  to  gaol  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of  the  town  to  raise 
money  to  satisfy  a  judgment  which  Samuel  Carr  of  Exeter  had  obtained  against 
Mr.  John  Townsend  of  Newport  as  town  treasurer.16 

The  distressing  condition  of  the  town  following  the  War  is  abundantly  evident. 
On  June  27,  1783,  the  shop  of  Thomas  Claggett,  clockmaker  and  son  of  William 
Claggett,  clockmaker,  was  sold  “at  Public  Vendue  for  $149  for  the  satisfaction  of 
John  Townsend  of  Newport,  cabinetmaker,”  a  bill  probably  due  for  clock  cases.17 

Little  is  known  of  his  activities  from  this  time  until  his  death  in  1809. 

EDMUND  TOWNSEND,  1736-1811.  While  engaged  in  ac¬ 
quiring  pieces  for  the  M.  &  M.  Karolik  Collection  for  presentation  to  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  Mr.  Maxim  Karolik  discovered  in  1941  a  kneehole  bureau 
with  superbly  carved  shells  bearing  the  label  of  Edmund  Townsend.  Another  great 
stride  forward  was  taken  on  that  day  toward  more  complete  information  on  the 
T ownsend-Goddard  cabinetmakers.  It  had  been  known  from  entries  in  Job  Town¬ 
send,  Jr.’s,  account  book  that  he  had  done  work  for  his  brother  Edmund  and 
that  in  February  of  1767  they  had  together  made  a  “Large  Mahogany  Desk”  for 
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Nicholas  Anderese,  charging  him  the  sum  of  330  pounds,  but  a  labeled  piece  is 
necessary  to  evaluate  properly  the  skill  and  ability  of  a  cabinetmaker.  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  his  work  which  bears  his  label  is  sufficient  evidence  to  place  him  on  a  par 
with  John  Goddard,  John  Townsend,  and  Job  Townsend. 

Not  only  was  Edmund  a  superlative  cabinetmaker,  but  he  had  the  ability  and  de¬ 
sire  to  fulfill  the  functions  of  good  citizenship  as  shown  in  notices  in  the  Newport 
Mercury :18 

December  13,  1762,  Edmund  Townsend  was  Administrator  of 
Captain  John  James,  late  of  Newport,  deceased.  (Perhaps  the 
John  James  who  came  from  England  with  Berkeley  and  Smibert. ) 

January  28,  1765,  At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  of  the 
town,  last  Thursday,  Mr.  Edmund  Townsend  was  chosen  Town 
Treasurer,  in  the  Room  of  Mr.  Job  Townsend,  deceased. 

September  2,  1780,  Edmund  Townsend  was  Administrator  of  the 
Estate  of  William  Tuck,  deceased. 

August  12,  1786,  Edmund  Townsend  was  Commissioner  of  the 
estate  of  John  Goddard. 

June  10,  1794,  Edmund  Townsend  was  elected  a  surveyor  of 
Joiners  Lumber. 

He  died  November  28,  1811,  and  a  notice  in  the  issue  of  November  30,  1811, 
read: 

For  nearly  39  years  he  was  town  treasurer  of  this  town:  the  duties  of  which  office  he 
always  fulfilled  with  honor  to  himself,  and  to  the  advantage  of  the  town. 

THOMAS  TOWNSEND,  1742-1822.  Thomas,  brother  of  Ed¬ 
mund  and  Job,  Jr.,  was  among  the  “artificers  employed  by  Mr.  Shirley  (Governor 
Shirley)  at  Oswego”  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1757.  While  there, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  and  after  being  removed  to  Quebec  was  sent  in  a  cartel  ship 
to  England.  A  petition  “was  raised”  for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  he  with 
others  was  sent  back  to  Newport.  In  May  of  1799  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British  while  fishing  in  Newport  harbor.  Again  an  appeal  for  release,  this  time  to 
General  Gates,  was  successful,  but  he  was  required  to  reside  in  Mendon,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  until  after  the  British  left  Newport.  He  then  returned  and  worked  as  a 
joiner.  He  made  among  other  items  in  1780  a  desk  for  Ichabod  Potter  which  Job, 
Jr.,  stained  and  polished.19  The  records  of  the  Narragansett  Church  show  that  on 
August  17,  1747,  Dr.  MacSparran  baptized  a  youth  named  Ichabod  Potter,  “aged 
12  years  on  the  5th  of  March  last  past,  and  son  of  Thos  Potter  deceased  and  Han¬ 
nah  his  wife;  his  sureties  were  the  Dr.,  his  wife  and  the  Lad’s  Grandfar  viz  Henry 
Gardiner.” 

The  only  Townsend  who  did  not  continue  a  joiner  all  his  life,  his  will,  probated 
in  1822,  registered  him  as  an  innholder.20 

Note:  Henry  Gardiner,  born  February  25,  1691,  was  the  grandson  of  George  Gardi¬ 
ner  who  was  admitted  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Aguidneck,  “Eighth  month  1st 
1638”  and  with  others  “admitted  and  embraced  as  Freeman  into  this  Body  Politike”  at 
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Newport  “twelfth  month,  17th,  1639.”  Captain  Thomas  Potter  was  Sheriff  of  Newport, 
August  14,  1742,  and  had  married  Hannah  Gardiner  on  December  31,  1730. 

TOWNSEND  GODDARD,  1750-1790.  Documents  brought  to 

light  by  Mrs.  Mabel  Swan  indicate  that  Townsend  Goddard,  son  of  John  God¬ 
dard,  may  have  made  one  or  more  of  the  block-front  pieces  associated  with  King¬ 
ston,  Rhode  Island. 

On  November  29,  1777,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
which  permitted  Mr.  Townsend  Goddard  “to  go  upon  Rhode  Island  to  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  Joseph  Averil”  provided  that  “said  Goddard  give  his  parole  to  return 
in  case  Mr.  Averil  be  not  discharged.” 

While  in  Newport  on  December  21,  1777,  he  wrote  Samuel  Ward,  Jr.,  son  of 
Governor  Ward,  a  long-time  friend  of  the  Goddards’,  asking  if  he  would  get  him 
his  cabinetmaking  tools,  saying  in  his  letter,  “When  I  left  Providence  I  had  not 
time  to  fetch  my  tools  which  were  at  Kingston  where  I  had  been  working.” 21 
Whether  Townsend  Goddard,  who  at  the  time  was  only  27,  would  have  attempted 
to  make,  outside  his  father’s  shop,  pieces  as  ambitious  as  the  Mary  Le  Moine  Pot¬ 
ter  shell-carved  bureau  table,  now  in  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  or  the 
Bernon  E.  and  Nathaniel  Helme  desk  and  bookcase  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  is  a  question  which  may  be  answered  at  some  later  date. 

The  first  record  which  has  been  found  of  his  having  his  own  shop  places  him  in 
a  shop  on  town’s  land  in  Newport  in  1785. 

When  he  died  in  1790,  his  entire  estate  was  valued  at  £64:11:30,  indicating 
that  the  war  had  brought  about  substantial  changes  in  Newport  which  affected  the 
prosperity  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  cabinetmakers. 

STEPHEN,  ?-1804,  AND  THOMAS,  1765-1858,  GOD- 

D  ARD .  In  1929  the  Metropolitan  Museum  acquired  a  card  table  dating  around 
1790  bearing  a  label  which  reads,  “Stephen  and  Thomas  Goddard  Cabinetmakers 
carries  on  Said  Business  ...  in  Newport.”  Both  were  sons  of  John  Goddard  and 
inherited  his  shop  and  tools.  The  table  bearing  the  label  has  fine  inlay.  The  urns, 
particularly,  have  a  feeling  quite  different  from  any  others  seen  by  the  author. 

Thomas  continued  in  business  after  Stephen’s  death  in  1804  and  we  find  that 
the  desk  and  bookcase  belonging  to  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle  bears  an  inscription 
which  reads,  “made  by  John  Goddard  in  1761  repaired  by  Thomas  Goddard  in 
1813.” 

Between  1798  and  1801  Thomas  built  the  house  which  still  stands  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Church  and  School  Streets. 

JOHN  GODDARD  II,  1789-1843.  John  Goddard  II,  son  of 

Stephen  and  grandson  of  John  Goddard,  probably  took  his  father’s  place  at  his 
death  and  worked  for  a  time  with  Thomas. 

The  Newport  Historical  Society  has  a  detached  trade  card  inscribed,  “John  God¬ 
dard  cabinetmaker  Bridge  Street  on  the  Point.”  It  would  seem  that  this  was  the 
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card  of  John  II  in  that  it  illustrates  a  sideboard  and  two  chests  in  the  Hepplewhite 
style.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  it  was  one  of  John  Goddard’s  cards  used  by  him 
just  prior  to  his  death. 

Because  of  Newport’s  commerce  with  England  it  is  possible  that  Hepplewhite 
designs  were  available  in  Newport  a  matter  of  months  after  they  appeared  in 
England. 

Most  of  John  II’s  work  was  in  the  style  which  bears  a  similarity  to  Duncan 
Phyfe’s  work  after  1800.  An  example  of  this  style  is  a  cabinet  in  the  Newport  His¬ 
torical  Society  attributed  to  John  Goddard  II. 

At  his  death  he  left  a  large  quantity  of  unfinished  furniture,  tools,  and  lumber 
for  which  his  estate  was  unable  to  pay. 

The  contents  of  his  ware  room  and  shop  were  listed  as  follows:22 


5  common  bedsteads 
2  extra 
1  sofa 
1  Bureau 
1  Bureau  extra 


Contents  of  Ware  Room 

1  dressing  glass  frame 
1  cherry  table 

1  secretary  &  bookcase 

2  work  stands 

1  Cot  furniture  trimming 


In  Workshop 

turning  tools  etc  264  feet  Cherry  boards 

15  setts  bedposts  Lot  No  1  Birch  joist 

17  setts  table  legs  Lot  pine  boards,  birch  &  maple 

40  sets  bedposts  not  turned  Lot  No  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  Mahogany  veneers 


Workshop  2d  story 


Lot  rods  for  Bedsteads 
Lot  Cherry  boards  for  tables 
1 5  pieces  Pine  boards 
Lot  curled  maple 
Lot  pieces  Burch  &  Cherry 


Lot  Mahogany  in  pieces 
3  work  benches 
2  Veneering  saws 
Cherry  table  frames 
Lot  Joiners  tools  &  patterns 


CHARACTERISTIC  DETAILS  OF  THE 
TOWNSEND-GODDARD  FURNITURE 

Probably  no  one  group  of  cabinetmakers  produced  furniture  that  contained  so 
many  clues  as  to  its  origin.  The  details,  by  which  attribution  can  often  be  made  with 
assurance,  are  characteristic  of  both  the  design  or  decoration  and  the  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  design  features  which  are  typical  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  School  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  height  of  tables  is  from  one  to  three  inches  less  than  usual,  varying  from 
26"  to  29". 

2.  The  block-front  with  the  blocking  surmounted  by  carved  convex  and  concave 
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shells  is  typical  of  Newport,  and  with  the  exception  of  Connecticut  pieces,  is 
not  found  in  any  other  locality.  As  a  rule  the  Connecticut  pieces  are  slightly 
less  sophisticated  and  are  made  of  cherry  rather  than  mahogany. 

3.  The  finials,  usually  fluted  urns  with  a  flame  top,  are  smaller  than  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  counterparts.  The  fluting  of  the  urn  is  not  done  all  the  way  round; 
usually  a  surface  is  left  at  the  back  unfluted,  two  to  three  flutes  wide. 

4.  The  shaping  of  the  ogee-bracket  foot  is  distinctly  different.  The  bottom  of  the 
foot  has  a  vertical  surface  from  the  top  of  which  the  cyma  curve  commences, 
first  flowing  in  and  then  out  and  then  in  to  meet  the  bottom  of  the  case.  The 
vertical  surface  at  the  bottom  and  the  point  at  which  the  cyma  curve  reaches  its 
maximum  outward  position  are  in  a  vertical  line. 

5.  The  carving  of  the  knees  of  high  chests  of  drawers,  card  tables,  and  tea  tables 
is  done  in  a  unique  combination  of  cameo  and  intaglio.  The  restraint  of  the 
executed  design  gives  it  almost  a  geometrical  appearance  rather  than  the  cus¬ 
tomary  leafy  result. 

6.  The  legs  are  often  square  in  section  with  sharp  edges.  Other  shapes  of  a  more 
conventional  pattern  are  found  as  well.  The  Supplementary  Illustrations  fur¬ 
nish  an  opportunity  to  study  the  different  types. 

7.  The  claw  and  ball  foot  with  the  undercut  talon,  while  found  in  England,  is 
found  only  in  Newport  in  American  furniture.  The  shaping  of  the  ball  and 
claw  varies  from  piece  to  piece  and  again  this  variation  is  evident  in  the  Sup¬ 
plementary  Illustrations.  Most  of  the  claw  and  ball  feet  are  webless. 

8.  Gadrooning  was  used  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  Newport  and  in  form  was 
much  plainer  and  less  complicated  than  that  of  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

9.  The  square  legs  of  tables  and  chairs  were  often  embellished  by  fluting  with 
reeds  filling  the  flutes  at  the  lower  quarter  or  third  of  the  leg.  This  is  referred 
to  as  stopped  fluting,  and  while  used  occasionally  in  Boston  and  New  York 
is  predominantly  a  Newport  detail. 

10.  The  closed  bonnet  with  raised  panels  beneath  was  a  favorite  design  in  New¬ 
port  and  was  used  on  desks  and  bookcases,  double  chests  of  drawers,  and  high 
chests  of  drawers. 

11.  A  peculiar  form  of  paw  feet  was  used  on  washstands,  fly  tea  tables,  and  fire 
screens.  Several  pieces  which  have  this  type  of  foot  are  illustrated. 

12.  Crosshatching  is  found,  as  a  form  of  decoration  of  limited  areas,  on  the  crest 
rail  of  Chippendale-style  chairs,  on  finials,  on  the  apron  of  tables,  and  at  the 
center  of  the  convex  and  concave  shells. 

13.  The  stretchers  of  the  chairs,  if  round,  are  carefully  turned  with  extra  ring 
turnings  wherever  the  diameter  changes.  As  a  rule  the  center  stretcher  is 
turned  where  it  joins  the  square  section  of  the  side  stretchers.  Flat  stretchers 
are  sometimes  used  on  the  earlier  chairs  of  the  Queen  Anne  style.  While  flat 
stretchers  are  also  found  in  Philadelphia,  the  Newport  stretcher  is  much 
thicker  and  is  for  that  reason  easily  recognized. 

14.  The  straight  knees  and  turned  legs  terminating  in  pad  feet  have  long  been 
identified  with  Newport  and  most  frequently  occur  on  the  so-called  porringer- 


top  tables. 

15.  The  use  of  a  decorative  scroll  on  the  ogee-bracket  feet  of  the  better  pieces  has 
become  a  Townsend-Goddard  trademark.  The  scroll  most  often  seen  is 
formed  by  a  bead  which  leaves  the  inside  edge  of  the  foot  and  forms  a  scroll 
just  above  the  point  where  the  curve  of  the  inner  edge  becomes  a  vertical  line 
at  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 

The  construction  features  typical  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  cabinetmakers  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

1 .  The  dovetailing  of  one  piece  of  wood  into  another  wherever  it  occurs  is  of  uni¬ 
formly  high  standard.  While  equally  fine  dovetailing  is  found  in  Boston  and 
in  Baltimore,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  as  in  New¬ 
port. 

2.  In  Newport,  the  pegs  or  dowels  that  were  used  to  hold  two  pieces  together  at 
a  joint  were  unusually  small. 

3.  The  use  of  a  uniformly  high  grade  of  mahogany  can  be  considered  typical  of 
Newport. 

4.  The  wooden  lock  illustrated  with  No.  45  is  the  type  found  only  on  Newport 
desks. 

5.  The  secondary  woods  used  are  white  pine,  tulipwood,  chestnut,  maple,  cedar, 
and  birch.  Drawers  often  combined  two  woods,  one  for  the  bottom  and  one 
for  the  sides.  More  chestnut  was  used  in  Newport  than  in  any  other  location. 
Of  all  woods  chestnut  expands  and  contracts  least  with  changes  in  the  mois¬ 
ture  content  of  the  air.  Perhaps  this  was  one  reason  for  its  use. 

6.  While  not  a  construction  feature,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  Newport  pieces  have  wormholes  in  the  secondary  woods,  especial¬ 
ly  those  with  a  record  of  many  years  spent  in  Newport. 

7.  Probably  the  only  cabinetmakers  who  made  high  chests  of  drawers  with  de¬ 
tachable  legs  were  those  in  Newport.  Fitting  snugly  into  a  recess,  a  gentle 
tapping  was  sufficient  to  remove  them  for  greater  ease  of  shipping  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  point. 

8 .  One  of  the  indications  of  Newport  origin  is  a  drawer  with  unusually  thin  sides, 
the  top  either  flat  or  slightly  rounded. 

9.  Most  Newport  case  pieces  have  a  vertical  reinforcing  strip  on  the  inside  of 
the  back. 

10.  While  the  reinforcing  blocks  are  often  chamfered  on  furniture  from  other 
localities,  the  Newport  pieces  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  school  almost  in¬ 
variably  have  chamfered  blocks. 
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HOLMES  WEAVER,  1769-1848.  Holmes  Weaver  was  born  in 

Middletown,  Rhode  Island,  on  July  24,  1769,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Alice 
Weaver.  The  census  of  1774  shows  that  Thomas  Weaver  had  in  his  household 
three  males  and  two  females  over  sixteen  and  one  male  (Holmes)  and  one  female 
under  sixteen  besides  one  Indian.  Holmes  was  the  sixth  generation  from  Clement, 
the  original  settler. 

If  he  followed  the  custom  of  starting  his  five-year  apprenticeship  in  his  middle 
teens,  he  would  have  been  working  for  some  ten  years  before  the  Newport  Mercury 
for  June  15,  1799,  announced  that  “Holmes  Weaver,  Chair  and  Cabinet-Maker, 
Has  taken  a  Shop  in  Meeting  Street,  North  of  the  Mercury  Printing  Office.”  Later, 
betwen  1806  and  1815,  his  shop  was  on  the  north  side  of  Broadway.23 

The  labels  that  he  used  were  engraved  by  H.  Barber,  who  engraved  the  labels 
for  Palmer  and  Coe.  The  same  sideboard  adorns  both  labels. 

On  February  19,  1848,  the  Mercury  announced  his  death,  “In  this  town,  on 
Tuesday  last,  Holmes  Weaver,  Esq.  died  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  Formerly 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  this  county:  A  man  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.” 24 

PALMER  and  COE,  C.  1800.  The  partnership  of  Palmer  and  Coe, 
as  evidenced  by  the  label  on  Clock  Case  No.  34,  can  be  assumed  to  have  been  com¬ 
posed  of  Adam  S.  Coe  and  Gideon  Palmer,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  partner¬ 
ship  was  composed  of  relatives.  Little  is  known  of  Gideon  Palmer.  Thomas  Pal¬ 
mer,  the  only  Palmer  listed  in  the  Census  of  1774,  may  have  been  his  father.  Adam 
S.  Coe,  bora  January  23,  1782,  is  described  as  a  cabinetmaker  in  an  1810  deed. 
After  selling  his  workshop  to  Simeon  Hazard  in  1847,  he  “later  joined  the  firm  of 
Robert  P.  See  and  Company,  lumber  merchants,  and  died  December  12,  1862. ”25 

ROBERT  LAWTON,  junior,  C.  1794.  The  label  on  table  No.  58 
indicates  that  in  1798  his  shop  was  on  Spring  Street.  Another  label  on  a  table 
owned  by  Mrs.  Andrew  Varick  Stout  is  dated  1794  and  gives  his  address  at  that 
time  as  Broad  Street. 
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LIST  OF  NEWPORT  JOINERS* 


*  Complied  by  Mabel  M.  Swan  (with  several  modifications). 


Bailey,  Constant 

1750 

Packard,  Fearnot 

1733 

Barker,  Benjamin 

before  1775 

Palmer,  Gideon 

Belcher,  Benjamin 

1706 

Palmer  &  Coe 

Belcher,  Edward 

1770 

Peabody,  Benjamin 

1750 

Bliss,  Henry 

before  1775 

Peckham,  Reuben 

1732 

Cahoon,  Ebenezer 

1733 

Proud,  Daniel 

1780 

Cahoon,  Jonathan 

before  1750 

Proud,  Joseph 

Chanders,  Benjamin 

Proud,  William 

Chaplen,  John 

1709 

Richardson,  Ebenezer 

1733 

Coe,  Adam  S. 

Robinson,  William 

1734 

Coggeshall,  Nathaniel 

before  1775 

Sheldon,  Jonathan 

1787 

Collins,  Benjamin 

1733 

Smith,  Joseph 

1733 

Davis,  William 

before  1775 

Swett,  Jonathan 

1753 

Gibbs,  John 

1742 

Spencer,  Abiel 

1810 

Goddard,  James 

1727 

Taylor,  James 

1787 

Goddard,  John 

1723-1785 

Townsend,  Christopher 

1701-1733 

Goddard,  John 

1789-1843 

Townsend,  Edmund 

1736-1811 

Goddard,  Stephen 

-1804 

Townsend,  James 

-1827 

Goddard,  Thomas 

1765-1858 

Townsend,  James 

Goddard,  Townsend 

1750-1790 

Townsend,  Job 

1699-1763 

Gould,  Daniel 

1714 

Townsend,  Job  E. 

1758 

Green,  William 

1746 

Townsend,  Job,  Jr. 

1726-1818 

Greenleaf,  Jonathan 

1735 

Townsend,  John 

1732-1809 

Healy,  Recompense 

1775 

Townsend,  John  A. 

living  in  1829 

Hicks,  Ephraim 

Townsend,  Jonathan 

1745-1772 

Hunt,  Benjamin 

1740 

Townsend,  Robert  M. 

-1805 

Huntington,  David 

Townsend,  Solomon 

Langley,  Nathan 

1750 

Townsend,  Thomas 

1742-1822 

Langworthy,  James 

1732 

Townsend,  Thomas 

1785 

Lawton,  Robert,  Jr. 

1794 

Trivet,  William 

Lee,  Robert  T. 

Vickery,  Joseph 

Martin,  David 

Vinson,  Deacon 

Moody,  James 

1739 

Weaver,  Holmes 

1769 

Nichols,  Walter 
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DOCUMENTED  NEWPORT  FURNITURE 
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1.  BED 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750-1770 

The  footposts  are  unusual  in  that  the  fluting  is  stopped  by  reeding  extending  over 
the  bottom  half  of  the  posts.  The  ring  which  breaks  the  fluting  about  two-thirds  of 
the  way  up  is  a  detail  seldom  seen  and  recalls  the  ring  on  the  legs  of  the  breakfast 
table  No.  55.  This  bed  is  illustrated  in  Lockwood’s  Colonial  Furniture  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  Figure  806.  The  hangings  are  of  antique  red  silk  damask  trimmed  with  gold 
braid;  the  scalloping  of  the  valance  and  skirt  is  copied  from  an  eighteenth-century 
design.  (Collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.) 

Height  7'  71/4"  Width  4'  9"  Length  6'  3T%" 
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2.  BED 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1780 

The  stopped  fluting  of  the  footposts  would  indicate  John  Townsend  or  someone  in 
his  family  or  shop  working  under  his  influence.  The  “lamb’s  tongue”  was  used  in 
Newport  as  in  other  localities  to  accomplish  the  transition  where  the  posts  became 
square  to  accommodate  the  rails.  The  Marlboro  feet  give  the  footposts  added  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  bed  hangings  are  made  from  a  reproduction  of  a  two-tone  block  print, 
blue  on  white,  American  1700-1750.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Norman  Herreshoff.) 

Height  T  514"  Width  4'  9Vz"  Length  6'  5" 
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3.  BED 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770-1 78t) 

This  is  one  of  the  truly  great  Newport  beds.  While  there  is  no  known  documentary 
evidence,  it  is  believed  that  this  bed  was  made  by  John  Goddard  about  1780  for  a 
daughter  of  William  Ellery,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  descend¬ 
ed  in  the  Dennis  family  of  Newport  until  bought  at  the  auction  of  Dennis  posses¬ 
sions  by  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Powel  of  Newport.  It  was  bought  from  the  Powel 
estate  in  1946  by  Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel  and  given  to  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
the  present  owners.  The  skill  with  which  the  footposts  were  designed  and  executed 
gives  further  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  school  of  cabinet¬ 
making.  The  spiral-fluted  vase  turning  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  drops  which 
adorn  the  staircase  of  the  Nichols-Wanton-Hunter  House.  (Collection  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  and  Mrs.  Richard  G.  Alexander.) 

Height  7'  214"  Width  4'  9 3A“  Length  6'  4V6" 
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4.  SIDE  CHAIR 

(One  of  a  set  of  six) 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760-1770 

The  carving  of  the  crest  rail  and  splat  makes  this  the  most  highly  developed  New¬ 
port  side  chair  of  the  Chippendale  style  known  so  far.  The  gadrooning  and  leaf 
carving  are  of  the  same  type  as  found  on  the  feet  of  the  Toland  kneehole  bureau, 
No.  904,  Miller’s  American  Antique  Furniture ,  and  No.  627  in  Nutting’s  Furni¬ 
ture  Treasury.  The  curved  and  pointed  ornament  in  the  center  of  the  crest  rail  {see 
Supplementary  Illustrations  No.  4)  is  a  Townsend-Goddard  feature.  (Collection 
of  The  Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County. ) 

Height  of  back  38"  Width  211/2"  Height  of  seat  18" 
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5.  SIDE  CHAIR 

( One  of  a  pair ) 

Mahogany 

Newport  1740—1750 

The  attribution  of  chairs  of  this  type  is  sometimes  confused  by  the  fact  that  two 
features  are  different  from  the  majority  of  Newport  chairs.  Firstly,  the  center 
stretcher  has  a  block  on  each  end  and  secondly,  the  webbing  of  the  claw  and  ball 
feet  is  of  a  different  design.  A  comparison  with  No.  7  will  show  the  great  similarity 
otherwise.  The  type  of  webbing  of  the  claw  and  ball  on  the  feet  of  this  chair  has 
been  found  on  several  tables  which  because  of  their  history  can  be  attributed  to 
Newport.  No.  104  in  Downs’s  American  Furniture  shows  one  of  a  group  of  nine 
similar  chairs.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Jr.) 

Height  of  back  3814"  Width  20"  Height  of  seat  17" 
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6.  SIDE  CHAIR 

(One  of  a  pair) 

Walnut 

Newport  1730—1740 

This  pair  is  from  the  same  set  as  No.  12  having  the  same  inscription  on  a  brass 
plate  attached  to  the  back  rail:  “Chair  once  owned  by  Henry  Bull  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1685  and  1690.”  The  Henry  Bull  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  probably  not  the  Governor,  who  was  born  in  1 6 1 0,  but  rather  his  great- 
grandson  Henry  Bull,  Esq.  (born  November  23,  1687  and  died  December  24, 
1771),  who  was  Attorney  General  in  1721.  Jireh  Bull  was  his  grandfather.  The 
side  stretchers  have  a  detail  common  to  many  Newport  chairs:  a  deep  V-shaped 
ring  is  cut  around  the  stretchers  at  the  rear  of  the  blocks  which  hold  the  center 
stretcher.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  D.  Andrus.) 

Height  of  back  37"  Width  21"  Height  of  seat  19" 
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7.  SIDE  CHAIR 

(One  of  a  pair) 

Walnut 

Newport  1740—1750 

Pad  feet,  a  square  seat,  and  scalloped  apron  differentiate  this  from  another  version 
of  the  same  style  shown  in  No.  5.  The  angle  from  which  the  right  front  leg  was 
photographed  shows  clearly  a  typical  Newport  leg  and  foot.  (Collection  of  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design.) 

Height  of  back  38x/2"  Width  201/6"  Height  of  seat  17" 
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8.  SIDE  CHAIR 

( One  of  a  set  of  four ) 

Mahogany 

Newport  1780—1790 

These  chairs  have  always  been  referred  to  as  made  by  Robert  Lawton.  The  “ac¬ 
cent”  of  the  design,  different  from  the  Townsend-Goddard  but  distinctly  Newport, 
would  support  this  traditional  attribution.  (Formerly  owned  by  Henry  H.  Fay.  Col¬ 
lection  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman. ) 

Height  of  back  37 3A"  Width  2OV2”  Height  of  seat  18 
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9.  SIDE  CHAIR 

(One  of  a  pair) 

Walnut 

Newport  1740—1750 

This  chair  is  different  from  No.  7  in  that  the  stiles  of  the  back  are  straight  and  the 
shell  is  of  a  different  form.  The  splat  is  not  as  wide  and  to  most  would  be  more  pleas¬ 
ing  in  appearance,  which  would  compensate  for  the  straight  stiles.  A  similar  chair 
is  shown  in  American  Furniture  by  Joseph  Downs,  No.  101.  (Collection  of  Mrs. 
Stephen  S.  Pichetto.) 

Height  of  back  40"  Width  (widest)  20V4"  Height  of  seat  18" 
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10.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1740-1750 

The  turning  of  the  center  stretcher,  the  carved  shell,  and  the  “stocky”  cabriolet  legs 
are  Newport  features  as  well  as  the  shaping  of  the  leg  and  foot  with  the  leg  joining 
the  foot  well  out  on  the  circumference.  Similar  chairs  often  had  claw  and  ball  feet 
rather  than  pad  feet.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.) 

Height  of  back  39 W  Width  (widest)  2014"  Height  of  seat  18" 
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11.  SIDE  CHAIR 

( One  of  a  set  of  four ) 

Mahogany 

Newport  1740-1750 
Probably  made  by  John  Goddard 

The  only  variation  from  the  other  Newport  side  chairs  of  this  type  shown  occurs 
in  the  round  cross  section  of  the  stiles  and  crest  rail  giving  the  chair  a  lighter  ap¬ 
pearance.  These  are  evidently  the  “leather  chairs”  referred  to  in  a  letter  from  Moses 
Brown  to  John  Goddard,  Providence,  October  10,  1763 — “The  cherry  Table  & 
Leather  Chairs  I  sent  ye  Money  for  as  I  Wrote  and  should  Gladly  have  sent  it  for 
ye  others  were  they  Ready  at  that  Time,  .  .  .”  In  this  letter  Moses  Brown  reproved 
John  Goddard  for  finishing  work  for  others,  including  his  “Brother’s  wife”  and 
“Gov.  Hopkins’  family”  as  well  as  “Mr.  Bowen”  (Jabez).  These  chairs  came  from 
the  family  of  Moses  Brown  to  the  Moses  Brown  School  by  bequest.  (Quotation  from 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  Bulletin ,  Vol.  XV,  April  1927,  page  3.)  (Collec¬ 
tion  of  Moses  Brown  School.) 

Height  of  back  41"  Width  2014"  Height  of  seat  1714" 
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12.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1740—1750 

The  unusually  low  back  makes  this  a  unique  design.  The  shaping  of  the  splat, 
stiles,  legs,  and  stretchers  is  typical  of  Newport  side  chairs  of  this  period.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  the  same  set  as  No.  6,  having  a  similar  inscribed  brass  plate.  ( Collec¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Richmond.) 

Height  of  back  37"  Width  21"  Height  of  seat  19" 
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13.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1730—1740 
Probably  made  by  Job  Townsend 

An  early  version  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  as  executed  in  Newport,  presumably  by 
Job  Townsend.  A  set  of  six  similar  chairs  was  made  by  Job  Townsend  for  the  Eddy 
family  in  1743  and  was  Item  492  in  the  Flayderman  sale,  January  4,1930.  The  six 
chairs  were  also  Item  80  of  a  sale  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  Inc.,  January  9,  1 932. 
The  use  of  cyma-curved  flat  stretchers  in  the  colonies  was  confined  to  Newport  and 
Philadelphia,  the  Newport  ones  being  much  heavier.  The  beaded  edges  of  the  knee 
ending  in  a  “C”  scroll  together  with  the  flat  stretchers  and  the  yoke-shaped  crest 
rail  indicate  Job  Townsend’s  craftsmanship.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Thomas  G. 
Hazard,  Jr. ) 

Height  of  back  4114”  Width  2014"  Height  of  seat  1914" 
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14.  SIDE  CHAIR 

( One  of  a  pair ) 

Walnut 

Newport  1740—1750 

The  splat  is  a  combination  of  several  designs  popular  with  the  Newport  chair- 
makers.  The  bottom  half  of  the  splat  follows  in  general  design  the  splat  on  chair 
No.  18;  the  top  half,  the  corner  chairs  No.  20  and  No.  21.  The  modification  of  the 
curves  to  blend  with  the  crest  rail  and  the  curving  of  the  crest  rail  to  accommodate 
it  to  the  splat  are  typical  of  the  ingenuity  of  our  colonial  craftsmen.  The  carved  tri¬ 
angles  give  added  strength  to  the  design.  Acquired  from  a  descendant  of  General 
James  of  Providence  who  originally  owned  the  chairs.  Numbered  II  and  IIII  of  a 
set.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Ladd.) 

Height  of  back  37"  Width  16"  Height  of  seat  171/2" 
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15.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760-1770 

The  shaping  of  the  splat  is,  for  a  Newport  chair  of  this  period,  well  beyond  the 
usual  degree  of  sophistication.  It  has  vigor,  fascination,  refinement  and  yet  still  re¬ 
tains  a  feeling  of  strength.  Probably  originally  a  part  of  a  set  of  dining  chairs  (five 
others  are  known).  The  plain  legs  would  support  the  assumption,  as  they  would  not 
show  when  placed  around  a  dining  table.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

Height  of  back  39V4"  Width  2OV2"  Height  of  seat  17" 
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16.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1740—1750 

The  cyma-curved  flat  stretcher  is  of  the  type  used  by  Job  Townsend.  It  is  unusual 
to  find  it  on  a  chair  without  the  yoke-shaped  crest  rail  and  the  “C”  scroll  knees  of  the 
chairs  Nos.  13  and  17.  A  chair  similar  to  this  one  only  in  maple  with  a  scalloped 
seat  rail  is  No.  110  in  Joseph  Downs’s  American  Furniture.  It  is  the  constant  re¬ 
occurrence  of  these  dissimilar  similarities  that  reminds  us  that  the  cabinetmakers 
of  the  eighteenth  century  were  craftsmen  who  many  times  planned  the  design  in 
concert  with  the  customer.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Thalhimer.) 

Height  of  back  39V6"  Width  20 %"  Height  of  seat  18" 
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17.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1730-1740 

This  chair  is  practically  identical  with  No.  13.  These  chairs  may  be  compared  to 
the  English  counterpart  shown  on  page  163  of  Cescinsky’s  English  Furniture. 
The  style  probably  originated  in  China  and  shows  that  the  Chippendale  style  was 
not  the  only  one  that  showed  Chinese  influence.  (Collection  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
Bruce  Moffett. ) 

Height  of  back  4  Wz"  Width  2014 ”  Height  of  seat  1914'' 
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18.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

(One  of  a  set  of  six) 

Newport  1740—1750 

The  piercing  of  the  vase-shaped  splat  was  a  favorite  Newport  design.  Pierced  splats 
appear  in  English  furniture  as  early  as  171 5  and  should  not  be  considered,  as  many 
do  today,  an  indication  of  transition  from  the  Queen  Anne  to  the  Chippendale  style. 
The  simplicity  of  the  design  together  with  the  fact  that  several  complete  sets  of 
such  chairs  have  been  found  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of  Newport  would 
support  the  thought  that  this  might  have  been  a  type  made  for  export  as  venture 
cargo.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.) 

Height  of  back  3814"  Width  21"  Height  of  seat  1814" 
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19.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1730-1740 

The  reliance  of  the  design  of  Newport  chairmakers  upon  form  rather  than  upon 
ornamentation  is  strikingly  evident  in  this  a  so-called  “standard”  Queen  Anne  side 
chair.  The  sense  of  proportion  evident  in  the  shaping  of  the  splat  and  scalloping  of 
the  skirt  makes  this  a  masterpiece  of  simplicity.  (Collection  of  The  Newport  His¬ 
torical  Society. ) 

Height  of  back  41"  Width  19"  Height  of  seat  18" 
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20.  CORNER  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 

Corner  chairs,  sometimes  referred  to  as  writing  chairs,  were  often  used  as  desk 
chairs.  The  shaping  of  the  seat  rail,  legs,  stiles,  and  back  rail  forms  an  eloquent  de¬ 
sign  combining  grace  and  sturdiness,  attributes  so  typical  of  Newport  cabinet¬ 
makers.  The  splat  is  a  design  often  used  in  Newport.  The  hollowed-out  disks  on 
each  arm,  seldom  found,  were  probably  intended  for  elbow  rests.  Armchairs  of 
all  kinds  were  frequently  referred  to  as  elbow  chairs.  A  similar  chair,  owned  in  the 
Herreshoff  family  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  is  No.  2074  in  Furniture  Treasury  by 
Wallace  Nutting.  The  history  of  this  chair  is  closely  associated  with  Newport  fami¬ 
lies.  (Collection  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Maynard. ) 

Height  29 W  Width  29"  Height  of  seat  2414" 
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21.  CORNER  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 

This  chair  appears  to  be  a  duplicate  of  No.  68  in  Downs’s  American  Furniture.  It 
bears  a  marked  similarity  to  the  preceding  chair  except  that  in  this  instance,  the 
stiles  are  turned  and  the  design  of  the  back  rail  is  more  conventional.  (Collection  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Kreiselman. ) 

Height  of  back  293/4"  Width  29"  Depth  24%" 
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22.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1730—1750 

Joseph  Downs  describes  a  similar  chair,  No.  98  in  American  Furniture,  as  “both 
a  back  stool  and  a  slipper  chair.”  He  explains  that  “the  tall  back  is  a  carry-over  from 
the  William  and  Mary  period”  and  that  “Robert  Manwaring’s  Chairmaker’s  Real 
Friend  and  Companion  offered  back  stool  designs  in  1765.”  (Collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vincent  D.  Andrus.) 

Height  of  back  41"  Width  21"  Height  of  seat  14 
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23.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1740—1750 

Back  stools  or  slipper  chairs  with  upholstered  backs  are  a  great  rarity.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  of  three  such  chairs,  this  and  Nos.  22  and  24,  should  not  be  a  basis  for  presum¬ 
ing  the  contrary.  The  similarity  of  this  to  No.  22  is  striking,  the  difference  being 
in  the  shaping  of  the  front  legs  and  the  carving  of  the  knee.  This  chair  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  James  L.  Little  in  Massachusetts  in  1830  as  secondhand  furniture. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  present  owner  from  an  heir  in  Matthews  Court  House, 
Virginia.  Secondary  woods:  maple  and  white  pine.  (Collection  of  Mr.  John  Wal¬ 
ton.  ) 

Height  of  back  41"  Width  of  seat  20"  Height  of  seat  14" 
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24.  SIDE  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1765 

This  chair  together  with  the  easy  chair  of  Illustration  No.  26  forms  a  set  which  is 
probably  unique.  This  chair  itself  is  also  unique  in  that  no  other  Newport  claw 
and  ball  foot  side  chair  of  this  type  is  so  far  known.  The  shaping  of  the  crest  rail 
and  the  flare  of  the  stiles  of  the  back  as  they  join  the  crest  rail  are  particularly  ap¬ 
propriate  when  we  consider  that  the  chair  is  the  companion  to  No.  26.  (Collection 
of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 


Height  of  back  39 


Width  2 1  Vs 


Height  of  seat  14 


25.  ARM  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1755—1765 

American  armchairs  of  the  Chippendale  period  with  upholstered  seat  and  back  are 
rare,  particularly  those  of  Newport  origin.  The  carving  of  the  arm  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  two  corner  chairs  Nos.  20  and  21.  The  square  legs  and  webless  claw 
are  typical  of  the  Townsend-Goddard  school  but  the  shell  carving  of  the  knee  {see 
Supplementary  Illustration  No.  25)  is  of  a  kind  not  heretofore  identified  as  a  New¬ 
port  type.  The  shaping  of  the  seat  and  crest  rail  of  the  back  gives  the  upholstered 
sections  a  quality  consistent  with  the  arms  and  legs.  It  is  pictured  in  Lockwood’s 
Colonial  Furniture  in  America ,  Illustration  No.  582,  at  the  time  it  belonged  to 
Dwight  Blaney  of  Boston.  ( Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchel  Taradash. ) 

Height  of  back  4394"  Width  2594"  Height  of  seat  16" 
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26.  EASY  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750— 1765 

A  well-proportioned  and  finely  shaped  chair  having  a  claw  and  ball  foot  similar  to 
the  one  shown  in  Supplementary  Illustration  No.  42  with  minor  variations  appro¬ 
priate  to  a  shorter  leg.  The  Inventory  of  Jonathan  Nichols,  Esq.,  late  of  Newport, 
deceased,  taken  September  14,  1756,  listed  among  other  items:  One  Easie  Chair 
and  8  bottoms  for  Comm  £30,  1  Easie  Chair  £40  Bed  and  Furniture  £140.  (Col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

Height  of  back  481/s>"  Width  3 1 W  Height  of  seat  1 5" 
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27.  EASY  CHAIR 

Walnut 

Newport  1750—1760 

The  carved  shell  and  pendant  husk  on  the  knee  and  the  pronounced  shaping  of  the 
seat  rail  combined  with  the  graceful  scrolling  of  the  arms,  wings,  and  crest  rail 
give  this  chair  a  distinct  Newport  flavor.  The  stocky  legs  have  a  claw  and  ball  foot 
of  a  type  different  from  the  elongated  webless  foot  generally  associated  with  the 
Townsend-Goddard  family.  A  study  of  the  Supplementary  Illustrations  shows  that 
Newport  produced  more  than  one  style  of  claw  and  ball  foot.  Mahogany  front  legs 
and  stretchers.  Other  woods:  pine  and  maple.  This  chair  descended  in  the  Phippen 
family  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  until  purchased  by  the  present  owner.  (Anony¬ 
mous.  ) 

Height  of  back  4814"  Width  of  seat  35%"  Height  of  seat  1214" 
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28.  EASY  CHAIR 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 
Probably  made  by  John  Goddard 

Of  all  the  Rhode  Island  wing  chairs  known,  this  has  most  distinctly  Goddard’s 
shaping  of  the  legs  and  claw  and  ball  feet.  It  has  as  well  the  massive  proportions  so 
often  found  in  his  pieces.  The  straight  seat  rail  seems  appropriately  used  with  the 
square  section  of  the  legs.  The  shaping  of  the  arms  and  wings  is  similar  to  No. 
27.  (Formerly  owned  by  Henry  Hoffman.  Collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society. ) 

Height  of  back  47"  Width  of  seat  30"  Height  of  seat  18" 
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29.  TALL  CLOCK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1725—1740 

Inscribed:  W.  Claggett 
Newport 

. .  1868 

On  the  inside  of  the  door  there  is  written  m  pencil  ^  ^27 

141 

Apparently  someone  in  1868  was  calculating  the  age  of  the  clock.  The  sarcophagus 
hood,  with  its  fret  carving,  the  arch  of  the  door,  and  the  scalloping  of  the  skirt  of 
the  base  would  all  indicate  that  1727  is  a  possible  date.  This  style  of  case  was  being 
used  in  England  as  early  as  1695.  The  use  of  mahogany  at  such  an  early  date  is 
not  surprising  when  we  realize  the  active  contacts  maintained  between  Newport 
and  the  West  Indies.  We  know  that  Malbone  used  much  mahogany  in  his  country 
house  which  was  built  in  1741.  The  dial,  partly  silvered  and  engraved  with  great 
skill,  attests  to  Claggett’s  artistic  as  well  as  mechanical  abilities.  ( Collection  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.) 


Height  8'2" 


30.  TALL  CLOCK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

The  general  proportions  of  the  case  together  with  the  superb  design  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  shell  on  the  door  indicate  a  date  earlier  than  the  two  scroll-top  cases 
shown  in  Illustrations  No.  31  and  No.  35.  A  notable  feature  of  this  case  is  its 
blocked  shell.  The  carving  of  the  radiants  as  well  as  the  palmetto  center  and  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  scroll  terminals  of  the  lower  radiants  with  the  framing  of  the 
palmetto  is  Goddard-Townsend  design  at  its  best.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Israel  Sack. ) 

Height  7'9" 
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31.  TALL  CLOCK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1786 

Dial  inscribed:  Caleb  Wheaton,  Providence 

This  clock,  like  No.  32,  has  a  silvered  dial.  Caleb  Wheaton  apparently  made  many 
of  his  clocks  for  customers  who  could  pay  the  extra  cost  of  a  silvered  dial  over  the 
painted  one.  The  scroll-topped  hood  with  the  carved  rosettes  and  the  finely  carved 
shell  make  this  a  case  worthy  of  the  “silver  dial  trade.”  (Collection  of  Ginsburg  & 
Levy.) 

Height  7'9" 


32.  TALL  CLOCK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1786 

Dial  inscribed:  Caleb  Wheaton,  Providence 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  Caleb  Wheaton,  1757—1827,  of  Providence, 
bought  clock  cases  from  the  Goddards.  A  receipt,  printed  in  Antiques ,  July  1933, 
reads  as  follows:  “Providence,  March  27th,  1786,  Received  of  Wm.  Zebulun  Utter 
one  pound  sixteen  shillings  in  behalf  of  Townsend  Goddard  of  Newport  for  two 
clock  cases.  Caleb  Wheaton.”  Townsend  Goddard,  John  Goddard’s  son  and  execu¬ 
tor  of  his  estate,  sold  these  two  cases  soon  after  his  father’s  death  so  they  could  have 
been  made  by  either  John  or  Townsend  Goddard.  One  of  the  cases  for  which  the 
receipt  was  given  is  almost  identical  to  this  case,  having  a  platform  for  the  outside 
finials,  stop-fluted  quarter  columns,  and  chamfered  corners  on  the  base.  An  almost 
identical  clock  case  is  illustrated  in  the  catalog  of  the  M.  &  M.  Karolik  Collection. 
In  the  census  of  1774  Zebulon  Utter  was  living  in  Warwick.  In  his  house  there 
were  two  children  and  three  adults.  This  clock  was  a  bequest  of  Mrs.  Allen  Aid- 
rich  in  memory  of  Mr.  Aldrich.  It  stood  in  the  Washington  Hotel,  Providence,  at 
the  time  of  the  Great  Gale  in  1815.  (Collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De¬ 
sign.) 


Height  8'  3 3A" 
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Mahogany 


33.  TALL  CLOCK 


1790-1800 


The  cross-banded  borders  of  the  door  and  base  are  similar  to  other  labeled  pieces 
by  Holmes  Weaver.  The  delicate  design  of  the  fret  carving  is  a  bit  of  artistry  not 
usually  found  on  clocks  of  this  period.  The  extension  of  the  quarter  columns  to  the 
full  length  of  the  center  section  of  the  case  and  the  fluted  key-block  of  the  hood  are 
details  of  an  earlier  date,  indicating  this  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  cases  in  the  Hepple- 
white  style.  The  painted  dial  showing  the  phases  of  the  moon  is  a  desirable  fea¬ 
ture.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

Height  7'7" 
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34.  TALL  CLOCK 

Mahogany  1790-1800 

The  label  of  Palmer  and  Coe  on  the  inside  of  the  door  is  evidence  that  the  Goddards 
and  Townsends  did  not  completely  monopolize  the  source  of  cases  for  Caleb  Whea¬ 
ton  clocks.  Of  a  later  date  by  some  ten  or  twenty  years  than  the  cases  of  Nos.  3 1  and 
32,  the  scroll  top  has  given  way  to  fret  carving,  wooden  finials  to  brass,  the  col¬ 
umns  have  brass  mounts,  and  the  door  and  base  are  decorated  with  line  inlay  of  a 
lighter  wood.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  case  have  remained  substantially  the  same 
but  the  adornment  has  become  “tuned”  to  the  Hepplewhite  influence.  Secondary 
woods:  tulipwood  and  sycamore.  (Collection  of  the  Preservation  Society  of  New¬ 
port  County. ) 


Height  7'9" 
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35.  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Probably  Newport  1780—1790 

By  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  transportation  facilities  made  possible 
an  increased  contact  between  the  cities  of  the  colonies.  This,  together  with  the  rela¬ 
tively  short  distance  between  Boston  and  Newport,  brought  about  increased  traffic 
between  the  two.  This  chest  of  drawers  has  a  form  of  inlay  which  simulates 
stopped  fluting — a  favorite  Newport  style.  The  fine  line  inlay  of  the  top  and  the 
fan  inlay  of  the  bottom  rail  are  characteristic  of  both  Boston  and  Newport.  The 
claw  and  ball  feet  could  be  either.  The  beauty  of  the  wood  and  excellence  of  crafts¬ 
manship  are  a  credit  to  either  locality.  Secondary  woods :  tulipwood  and  white  pine. 
(Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchel  Taradash. ) 

Height  3  5 14"  Width  41  %"  Depth  2114" 
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36.  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1780 

Because  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  block-front,  shell-carved  case  pieces  of  the 
Townsend-Goddard  family,  we  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  pieces 
of  plainer  design,  but  of  equally  good  cabinet  work  and  materials,  were  made  in 
quantity.  Many  of  these  have  been  overlooked  or  unrecognized  as  part  of  the  New¬ 
port  output.  This  bureau  with  typical  Townsend-Goddard  feet,  fine  mahogany,  and 
good  proportions  is  representative  of  the  furniture  of  this  class.  Secondary  wood: 
white  pine.  ( Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr. ) 

Height  3314”  Width  38"  Depth  211/4" 
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37.  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Newport  1765—1775 

It  is  probable  that  many  more  straight-front  chests  were  made  than  block-front. 
What  a  pity  that  most  of  these  were  destroyed  when  they  went  out  of  style  be¬ 
cause  they  lacked  the  skillfully  carved  shells  of  the  block-front  pieces  which  would 
make  the  owner  think  twice  before  relegating  them  to  the  attic  or  the  woodshed. 
The  molding  of  base  and  top  is  identical  to  those  of  the  block-front  pieces.  This 
chest  is  No.  123  in  Lockwood’s  Colonial  Furniture.  Secondary  woods:  tulipwood 
drawers  and  chestnut  back.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Hazard,  Jr.) 

Height  33"  Width  3514"  Depth  20" 
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38.  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Newport  1765—1775 

It  is  the  shell-carved  chests  of  drawers  and  desks  and  bookcases  that  have  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  the  Townsends  and  Goddards  in  the  cabinetmakers’  Hall  of  Fame.  Of 
this  group  of  furniture,  the  example  illustrated  is  one  of  the  best.  It  retains  a  fine 
patina  and  original  brasses  of  appropriate  size.  A  comparison  with  the  kneehole 
chest  of  drawers  bearing  the  label  of  Edmund  Townsend  in  the  Karolik  Collection 
shows  such  an  exact  similarity  of  detail  that  Edmund  may  well  have  made  this  piece 
rather  than  John,  his  cousin.  Originally  owned  by  Samuel  Whitehorne,  New¬ 
port,  who  married  December  19,  1771,  Ruth  Gibbs,  born  1748,  youngest  child 
of  George  Gibbs.  Whitehorne  was  active  in  Trinity  Church  of  which  he  was  vestry¬ 
man,  1794,  Warden,  and  Senior  Warden;  trustee  of  the  Permanent  Fund,  1821. 
In  1804  he  built  the  house  that  still  stands  on  the  corner  of  Thames  and  Denni¬ 
son  Streets.  (Illustration  Downing  and  Scully’s  Architectural  Heritage  of  New¬ 
port, Flat  e  133.)  Acquired  by  present  owner  at  NorvinH.  Green  Sale,  1950.  (Col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Henry  Meyer. ) 

Height  33"  Width  36 W  Depth  1914" 
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Mahogany 


39.  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 
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Because  there  were  so  many  Townsends  and  Goddards  and  because  we  know  that 
they  occasionally  worked  together  on  a  single  piece,  such  as  the  large  mahogany 
desk  that  Job,  Jr.,  and  Edmund  made  for  Nicholas  Anderese,  billing  him  for  this 
on  February  28,  1767,  in  the  amount  of  £330,  it  is  only  by  making  note  of  the  de¬ 
tails  of  labeled  pieces  that  we  may  some  day  have  sufficient  evidence  to  identify  a 
piece  as  the  work  of  a  particular  Townsend  or  Goddard.  Details  of  this  chest  of 
drawers  worthy  of  note  are  the  combination  of  fluting  and  crosshatching  at  the 
center  of  the  shells  and  the  curlicue  at  the  outer  end  of  the  first  and  last  radiant  of 
the  center  shell.  Secondary  woods:  tulipwood  drawers,  pine  back.  (Anonymous. ) 


Height  34V2" 


Width  3  6%" 


Depth  19%" 
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40.  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Newport  1765— 1775 

This  kneehole  chest  of  drawers  shows  slight  variations  from  the  design  of  No.  38. 
The  cupboard  in  the  center  has  a  door  with  an  arched  panel  rather  than  a  carved 
shell.  The  fluting  at  the  center  of  the  shells  is  without  reeds  or  crosshatchings.  The 
moldings  and  the  feet  are  the  same.  (Ex-Collection  of  Charles  L.  Pendelton.  Col¬ 
lection  of  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.) 

Height  3014"  Width  34"  Depth  20*4" 
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41.  HIGH  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 

Like  other  Newport  case  pieces,  the  high  chests  of  drawers  offer  seemingly  end¬ 
less  degrees  of  similarity.  In  this  case,  we  find  the  typical  closed  bonnet,  raised 
panels  above  the  top  drawers,  claw  and  ball  feet  in  front,  pad  feet  in  back.  The 
finial  is  of  an  unusual  design  but  executed  in  a  Newport  fashion  with  crosshatch¬ 
ing  and  restrained  carving.  The  shaping  of  the  leg  as  it  joins  the  claw  and  ball  foot 
is  different  from  that  usually  found.  Secondary  wood:  chestnut.  (Mabel  Brady 
Garvan  Collection,  Yale  University  Art  Gallery.) 

Height  82"  Width  38"  Depth  19" 
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42.  HIGH  CHEST  OF  DRAWERS 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

Again,  as  in  the  high  chest  of  drawers,  No.  41,  the  finial  and  drop  lend  variety  to 
similarity.  In  this  case,  the  bonnet  is  closed  at  the  back  rather  than  the  front.  The 
carving  of  the  knees  is  similar  to  that  found  on  the  Goddard  tea  tables  and  card 
tables.  Claw  and  ball  feet  are  used  in  the  rear  as  well  as  the  front.  The  claw  is  not 
webless  and  the  knuckles  are  very  pronounced.  Secondary  woods:  tulipwood  and 
pine.  (Mabel  Brady  Garvan  Collection,  Yale  University  Art  Gallery.) 

Height  8414"  Width  38*4"  Depth  2014" 
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43.  DESK  AND  BOOKCASE 

Mahogany  1760—1770 


This  is  one  of  the  ten  known  Newport  shell-carved  desks  and  bookcases.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  has  leaf  carving  on  the  two  front  feet,  Supplement  43.  The  only  other 
Newport  case  piece  with  leaf  carving  on  ogee-bracket  feet  is  the  Toland  kneehole 
chest  of  drawers,  No.  627,  in  Nutting’s  Furniture  Treasury.  The  inscription  on 
the  rear  of  one  of  the  cabinet  drawers  reads  “made  by  John  Goddard  |  1761  and  re¬ 
paired  by  Thomas  Goddard  1813.”  The  carving  of  the  shells  is  particularly  well 
done  especially  at  the  center  where  fluting  is  combined  with  very  fine  crosshatch¬ 
ing.  This  desk  and  bookcase  is  pictured  and  described  in  some  detail  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  Antiques  for  April,  1929.  Secondary  woods:  cedar  and  pine.  (Collection  of 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Lisle. ) 

Height  9814"  Width  42"  Depth  2414" 
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Mahogany 


44.  DESK  AND  BOOKCASE 


1730-1750 


This  is  one  of  the  most  important  labeled  pieces  of  Newport  furniture.  Since  it  was 
first  illustrated  in  Antiques  magazine  in  February,  1923,  it  has  served  as  a  basis  of 
attribution  for  many  desks  with  similar  interiors.  The  carved  shells  of  the  interior, 
contained  within  the  circumference,  probably  antedated  the  other  form  which  is 
not  so  contained  and  is  more  frequently  used.  Even  today,  after  thirty  years,  this  is 
the  only  labeled  Job  Townsend  piece  known.  Both  the  form  of  shell  which  appears 
on  the  interior  of  the  desk  and  bookcase  and  the  wood  bolt  of  the  top  drawer  appear 
together  from  time  to  time  in  Newport  desks. When  we  consider  that  Job,  who  lived 
to  be  sixty-six,  had  a  brother  Christopher  (born  two  years  later)  who  lived  to  be 
seventy-two,  and  that  each  had  sons,  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  desks  with  Job 
Townsend  details  were  made  by  other  Townsends  as  well.  (Collection  of  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  School  of  Design. ) 

Height  82(4"  Width  40"  Depth  24(4" 
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45.  DESK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

A  fine  example  of  the  slant-lid  desks  which  helped  make  Newport  famous  for  furni¬ 
ture  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  widespread  area  over  which  desks  of  this 
sort  are  found  is  evidence  that  many  were  shipped  to  and  sold  in  the  colonial  coast 
towns  from  Newport  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  wooden  bolt  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  top  drawer  is  of  the  type  in  the  labeled  Job  Townsend  desk  and  book¬ 
case,  No.  44.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Edmund  Astley  Prentis,  Jr. ) 

Height  413/4''  Width  39"  Depth  22" 
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46.  DESK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 

This  desk,  like  No.  45,  has  a  wooden  bolt.  The  carved  shells  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  interior  of  No.  44.  The  brass  phoenix  birds  on  the  pulls  that  support  the  lid  are 
unique.  Similar  ones,  but  carved  of  wood  with  ivory  eyes,  are  known.  The  feet  are 
apparently  a  replacement  approximating  in  style  the  feet  of  the  high  chest  of 
drawers,  No.  42,  possibly  by  one  of  the  Townsends  or  Goddards  who  lived  well 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Church.) 

Height  4014"  Width  3614"  Depth  2214 
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47.  DESK 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

An  exceptionally  fine  example  of  a  large  desk  having  a  blocked  and  shell-carved  lid. 
The  extension  of  the  blocking  to  the  ogee-bracket  feet  ends  in  a  scroll,  a  variation 
found  also  in  the  three-drawer  chest,  No.  37,  of  the  Karolik  Collection  in  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston.  The  interior  is  bold  in  scale,  matching  the  size  and 
proportion  of  the  desk  proper.  (Anonymous.) 

Height  43  V2"  Width  4114"  Depth  2414'' 
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48.  FIRE  SCREEN 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

A  fire  screen  of  unmistakable  Newport  origin.  The  feet  are  similar  to  those  on 
table  No.  79  and  also  the  basin  stand  in  Joseph  Downs’s  American  Furniture ,  No. 
278.  The  pedestal  and  column  are  comparable  in  design  to  No.  288  in  American 
Furniture.  The  carving  on  the  legs  is  related  to  the  design  carved  on  the  crest  rail 
of  chair  No.  4.  Altogether,  feet,  pedestal,  carving,  and  column  have  counterparts 
in  other  Newport  pieces.  (Collection  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. ) 

Height  5414"  Panel  Height  2114"  Panel  Width  2214" 
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49.  FIRE  SCREEN 

Mahogany 

Newport  1780—1790 

The  fluted  carving  of  the  finial  and  the  vase  turning  of  the  column  follow  a  pattern 
similar  to  the  carving  of  the  finials  found  on  the  Newport  case  pieces.  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  legs  and  feet  to  those  of  the  music  and  candle  stand  No.  51  emphasizes 
the  Newport  design  of  this  period:  thin  well-carved  legs  and  pointed  feet  with  a 
pad.  ( Collection  of  The  Preservation  Society  of  Newport  County. ) 

Height  50"  Panel  Height  18%" 
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This  spinet,  described  as  “being  the  first  ever  made  in  America,”  is  included  in  this 
volume  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  has  an  authentic  Newport  history  dating  from  the 
date  in  1769  when  it  “was  ship’d  for  Newport,”  and  second,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  frame  supporting  the  case  may  have  been  made  in  Newport  after  the  case  ar¬ 
rived.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  spinet  was  shipped  to  the  Malbone 
family.  It  is  known  to  have  descended  in  the  family  of  William  Crooke  whose  card 
is  still  attached  to  the  key  (Supplement  50).  William  Crooke  built  a  large  brick 
residence  which  used  to  stand  on  the  corner  of  Thames  and  Pelham  Streets.  On 
July  25, 1796,  he  married  Mary  Malbone,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Margaret  Mal¬ 
bone,  who  died  February  1 6, 1852.  He  was  Senior  Warden  of  Trinity  Church  from 
1797  to  1801  and  died  in  1832,  and  often  served  on  Church  committees  with  his 
friend  The  Honorable  William  Hunter,  son  of  Dr.  Hunter.  Secondary  woods: 
maple  and  white  pine.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  Pavey. ) 


50.  SPINET 

Mahogany 

Boston  September,  1769 
Made  by  John  Harris 


Height  32V£ 


Width  along  rear  edge  73 


51.  MUSIC  AND  CANDLE  STAND 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1790 

Stands  of  this  sort  are  extremely  rare.  We  can  assume  they  were  used  for  holding 
the  music  books  written  for  the  violin,  flute,  or  other  instruments.  The  ring  and 
vase  turnings  of  the  column  follow  the  general  pattern  found  in  other  Newport 
furniture.  The  feet  and  legs  are  of  substantially  the  same  shape  and  proportion  as 
fire  screen  No.  49.  (Collection  of  Dr.  C.  Ray  Franklin. ) 


Height  5414 ' 


52.  KETTLE  STAND 

Mahogany 

Newport  1775—1790 

Lacking  a  slide  for  the  cup,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  stand  is  properly  called 
a  kettle  stand  even  though  it  could  have  been  used  as  such.  Perhaps  it  was  intended 
to  sit  beside  a  bed  or  chair  and  be  used  for  general  purposes.  The  fluted  legs,  brack¬ 
ets,  and  molding  of  the  top  are  Townsend-Goddard  characteristics.  (Ex-Collec¬ 
tion  of  Charles  L.  Pendleton.  Collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. ) 

Height  31"  Width  IMA"  Depth  IMA" 
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53.  CANDLE  STAND 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

With  so  many  Newport  details,  this  is  probably  one  of  the  most  emphatically  New¬ 
port  candle  stands  known.  The  decoration  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  top  is  the  same 
as  is  so  often  found  on  tables  like  the  one  shown  as  No.  67.  The  spiral-fluted  vase 
of  the  column,  the  fluting  of  the  column  above  the  vase  turning,  the  “C”  scrolls,  and 
raised  ridge  of  the  legs,  and  the  platform  below  the  feet  are  seldom  found  all  to¬ 
gether  on  the  same  stand.  ( Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchel  Taradash. ) 

Height  28V6"  Length  of  top  ZSVz'  Width  of  top  1614" 
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54.  CANDLE  STAND 

Walnut 

Newport  1745—1755 

While  not  having  the  more  familiar  Newport  earmarks,  the  accent  of  this  unusual 
candle  stand  is  distinctly  Newport.  A  comparison  with  No.  53  will  serve  to  confirm 
this  view.  The  feet,  the  shells  on  the  legs,  and  the  turned  column  are  of  good  de¬ 
sign  and  executed  by  a  master  craftsman.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchel 
Taradash. ) 

Height  2 IV2  Diameter  of  top  1 8  V4" 
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55.  BREAKFAST  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750-1760 

The  so-called  porringer-top  tables  were  a  favorite  design  in  Newport.  This  one 
with  a  drawer,  molding  around  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  finely  carved  claw  and 
ball  feet  is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  of  this  type.  The  rings  of  molding 
around  each  leg  are  similar  to  the  treatment  of  the  posts  of  the  high-post  bed  No.  3. 
(Collection  of  Mrs.  Teina  Baumstone.) 

Height  2 6 Vi"  Width  3 3 Vi"  Depth  23V4" 
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56.  BREAKFAST  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1780 
Attributed  to  John  Townsend 

Attribution  of  this  table  is  amply  justified  by  comparison  with  the  labeled  table  in 
the  Winterthur  Collection  (No.  311  in  Downs’s  American  Furniture).  A  third 
table  of  almost  identical  size  and  design  is  No.  66  in  the  catalogue  of  the  M.  &  M. 
Karolik  Collection.  This  type  of  table  was  generally  called  a  breakfast  table,  be¬ 
cause  its  use  was  “for  a  gentleman  or  lady  to  breakfast  on.”  The  straight  lines  and 
the  graceful  fretwork  of  Chinese  Chippendale  appealed  to  the  Quaker  cabinet¬ 
makers,  who  incorporated  these  features  in  their  designs  with  great  success  as  is 
evidenced  in  this  table.  Secondary  woods:  the  drawer  bottom  is  chestnut  and  the 
sides  are  tulipwood.  The  gate  rail  and  side  rails  are  soft  maple.  The  drawer  sup¬ 
ports  on  which  drawer  runners  rest  are  white  pine.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lammot  duPont  Copeland.) 

Height  27  1/9"  Width  (closed)  19"  Depth  34" 
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Mahogany 


57.  BREAKFAST  TABLE 

Attributed  to  John  Townsend 


1760-1780 


A  comparison  of  this  table  with  No.  56  reveals  the  fact  that  while  they  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  in  design,  they  are  statistically  different  in  detail.  The  legs  have 
four  flutes  instead  of  five.  The  stretchers  have  three  horizontal  bars  instead  of  four. 
There  are  two  full  circles  and  two  semicircles  between  center  and  leg  instead  of 
three  full  circles.  The  overhang  of  the  top  is  greater.  All  of  which  probably  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  same  cabinetmaker  successfully  fulfilled  the  desires  of  two  different 
customers.  The  customer  for  this  one  was  probably  Thomas  Robinson.  A  letter 
from  the  present  owner  reads:  “To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  table  originally 
came  from  the  Robinson  House,  next  door,  where  it  was  probably  made  for  Thomas 
Robinson  by  John  Townsend.  At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wood,  Sr.,  the  last 
surviving  child  of  Benjamin  R.  Smith,  who  inherited  the  Robinson  House  from  his 
mother,  Esther  Morton  Smith,  all  the  furniture  in  the  Robinson  House  was  di¬ 
vided  between  the  nine  grandchildren  of  said  Benjamin  R.  Smith.  Esther  Morton 
Smith  was  the  daughter  of  Molly  Robinson  Morton  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Thomas  Robinson.”  Secondary  woods:  none;  all  mahogany.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Howard  Benson. ) 

Height  2'  4"  Width  (open)  37",  (shut)  2014"  Depth  3314" 

Noth:  See  “Robinson  Family  and  the  Vicomte  and  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,”  Bulletin 
No.  42  (October  1922)  Newport  Historical  Society. 


58.  BREAKFAST  TABLE 


1798 


Mahogany 
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Robert  Lawton ,  g' 
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The  label  attached  to  one  of  the  maple  gates,  one  of  those  of  Robert  Lawton, 
Junior,  so  far  known,  makes  this  table  important  from  a  documentary  standpoint 
despite  the  fact  that  the  table  as  such  possesses  no  special  merit.  The  quality  of 
craftsmanship  as  shown  by  the  hinge  of  the  gate,  dovetailing,  and  construction  in 
general  is  above  average.  The  drawer  is  of  pine,  and  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  bev¬ 
eled  and  blocked  where  it  joins  the  sides,  which  are  5/16"  thick.  The  quality  of 
the  mahogany  is  good  but  there  is  no  inlay  of  any  sort.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr. ) 


Height  27" 


Width  18 


Depth  3094 


59.  DINING  TABLE 

Mahogany  January  19,  1774 


Both  the  table  and  the  bill  of  sale  descended  in  the  family  of  the  original  owner  un¬ 
til  recent  years  when  they  were  purchased  by  the  present  owner.  On  July  1,  1746, 
Job  Townsend  billed  Samuel  Ward  for: 

A  Mahogany  Dining  Table  5  foot  6  in.  at  65/  17:17:6 
1  ditto  4  foot  8  in.  at  65/ 15:  3:4 

Comparison  of  these  costs  with  John  Goddard’s  bill  of  January  19,  1774,  shows  a 
substantial  difference  in  the  price.  Currency  values  fluctuated  widely  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  open  claw  and  square  legs  are  typical  of  John  Goddard’s 
work.  Secondary  woods:  maple  and  white  pine.  (Anonymous.) 

Height  27"  Width  (closed)  1414",  (open)  5214"  Depth  46" 
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60.  DRESSING  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 

This  dressing  table,  as  well  as  No.  61,  have  both  descended  in  the  Hunter  and 
Birckhead  families.  Mr.  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  who  owned  and  lived  in  the 
Hunter  House  on  Washington  Street,  was  the  father-in-law  of  Mrs.  Birckhead’s 
great-grandfather.  The  convex  shell  entirely  within  the  circumference  is  the  early 
type  with  the  treatment  of  the  shell  at  the  center;  the  almost  identical  dimensions, 
and  the  other  similarities  would  seem  to  indicate  the  possibility  that  both  were 
made  at  the  same  time.  Secondary  wood:  chestnut  except  drawer  bottoms  of  pine. 
(Collection  of  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Birckhead.) 

Height  3 1%"  Width  34 Depth  2014" 
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61.  DRESSING  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1750—1760 

If  both  this  and  No.  60  were  made  at  the  same  time,  then  No.  60  probably  cost  a 
little  more  because  of  the  claw  and  ball  feet  in  front  and  the  stepped  molding  of 
the  top.  The  extra  work  involved  would  not  be  much,  but  it  was  common  practice 
to  charge  according  to  the  special  features  desired.  Secondary  wood:  all  chest¬ 
nut.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Birckhead.) 

Height  31"  Width  35"  Depth  20" 
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62.  CARD  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

A  comparison  of  the  feet,  legs,  and  carved  knees  of  this  table  with  those  of  the  high 
chest  of  drawers  illustrated  in  Plate  32  of  the  M.  &  M.  Karolik  Collection  cata¬ 
logue  establishes  beyond  doubt  that  each  was  made  in  the  same  shop  and  probably 
by  the  same  pair  of  hands.  They  have  in  common:  an  unusually  long  undercut¬ 
ting  of  the  talons,  one  and  one-quarter  inches;  an  open  space  between  the  claw  and 
top  of  the  ball;  the  carving  of  the  knee  extending  well  beyond  the  blocking  of  the 
leg;  the  same  sweep  to  the  shape  of  the  leg;  the  pad  feet  in  the  rear  cut  all  the  way 
around;  and  the  typical  square  sections  of  the  legs.  This  table  was  acquired  from 
a  descendant  of  Stephen  Hopkins,  elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  colony  in  1751  and 
Governor  in  1755,  holding  the  two  offices  at  the  same  time.  In  1776,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Second  Continental  Congress,  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  The  secondary  woods  are  maple  and  white  pine.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  K.  Davis. ) 

Height  27 Vz"  Width  35 Vz  Depth  1814 
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63.  CARD  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

This  is  a  card  table  of  exceptional  quality.  The  wood  of  the  top,  carefully  selected 
for  the  features  of  its  graining,  the  superb  carving  of  the  knees,  the  large  ball  and 
slender  claws  with  undercut  talons,  and  the  shaping  of  the  legs  are  all  indicative 
of  the  Townsend-Goddard  school  at  its  best.  The  top  is  hinged  so  that  the  space 
below  can  be  used  for  cards  and  other  gaming  equipment.  Secondary  woods:  maple 
gate  and  pine  back.  (Collection  of  Houston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.) 

Height  2  8  Vz"  Width  34"  Depth  17" 
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64.  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1770 

A  table  of  unique  design.  The  fastening  of  the  movable  leg  to  an  accordion-type 
gate  so  as  to  place  it  in  the  center  when  the  top  was  folded  would  indicate  the  pri¬ 
mary  use  of  the  table  to  be  a  pier  table.  A  comparison  with  No.  63  reveals  many 
common  features.  In  each  there  is  a  compartment  reached  by  lifting  the  top  when 
the  table  is  open.  The  keyhole  escutcheon  shows  the  location  of  the  locks.  The  carv¬ 
ing  on  the  knee  is  similar  and  the  plain  quarter-round  molding  at  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  is  found  on  each.  Secondary  woods:  maple  gate,  pine  back.  (Anonymous.) 

Height  28"  (including  ls/8"  casters)  Diameter  3514" 
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65.  CARD  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770-1780 

The  carved  molding  running  along  the  bottom  edge  of  the  skirt  distinguishes  this 
table.  To  find  such  carving  on  Newport  card  tables  is  an  exception;  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  it  is  the  rule.  As  if  to  make  up  for  this  “exuberance  of  dec¬ 
oration,”  the  amount  of  carving  on  the  knee  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Sec¬ 
ondary  woods:  maple  and  white  pine.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Sherer. ) 

Height  2714"  Width  33"  Depth  1514" 
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66.  CARD  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Possibly  Newport  1770—1780 

The  attribution  to  a  given  locality  of  a  piece  of  furniture  of  such  unique  design  is 
usually  difficult.  In  this  case,  our  present  knowledge  can  discover  no  definite  clues 
as  to  its  place  of  origin.  Because  of  the  blocking  of  the  skirt,  it  is  likely  that  it  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  either  of  Newport  or  Boston.  Secondary  woods:  American  oak 
and  white  pine.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kenneth  Byard. ) 

Height  27"  Width  34"  Depth  1 5 VC 
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67.  CARD  TABLE 

( One  of  a  pair ) 

Mahogany 

Newport  1780—1790 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  a  favorite  design  of  the  Townsend-Goddard 
cabinetmakers.  The  small  size,  the  shaping  and  decoration  of  the  apron,  the  fret- 
carved  brackets,  and  the  stopped-fluted  legs  are  all  executed  in  their  best  manner. 
(Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchel  Taradash.) 

Height  29%"  Width  29%"  Depth  14%" 
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Mahogany 


68.  CARD  TABLE 


1780-1795 


Restraint  in  the  use  of  different  forms  of  inlay  distinguishes  this  from  the  products 
of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  cabinetmakers  of  this  period.  The  quality  of  the  ma¬ 
hogany  and  the  skill  with  which  the  inlay  is  applied  are  equal  to  the  best  of  other 
localities.  The  “book”  or  “tambour”  surmounting  the  four  square  tapering  legs  and 
the  three  oval-shaped  fans  are  favorite  Newport  designs  for  inlay.  The  bell  flower 
inlay  of  the  legs  is  unusual  on  a  Newport  piece.  This  table  was  made  by  John 
Townsend  for  the  King  family  of  Newport,  descending  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Nelidow 
(Dorothy  Gordon  King)  from  whom  it  was  acquired  by  the  present  owner.  ( Col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Jr. ) 


Height  29" 


Width  36" 


Depth  llVs" 
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Mahogany 
(One  of  a  set  of  four) 


69.  CARD  TABLE 


1780-1795 


f 


1  11  ■■ 


Made  Ly 

JOHN  TOWNS  END  A  « 

'  -  '  -v  y 


NEWPORT. 


Originally  the  property  of  Colonel  John  Cooke,  who  commanded  the  second  regi¬ 
ment  of  Newport  and  Bristol  counties.  The  four  tables  were  sold  as  two  pairs  in 
the  Flayderman  Collection  sale,  January  4,  1930.  In  the  catalogue,  their  history 
of  ownership  is  given  as  follows:  Colonel  John  Cooke,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Rhoda 
Cooke;  William  Cooke  Gray;  George  Wanton  Gray;  Thomas  T.  Gray;  Phoebe  Mc- 
Corrie  Gray  Durfee.  Inlaid  with  shaded  holly,  the  secondary  woods  are  maple  and 
white  pine;  the  drawer  sides  are  tulipwood  and  bottom,  chestnut.  The  label  in  the 
matching  pair,  now  in  a  Milwaukee  collection,  is  dated  1743.  Obviously  the  date 
does  not  mean  the  date  it  was  made.  (Collection  of  the  William  Rockhill  Nelson 
Gallery  of  Art,  Atkins  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. ) 


Height  27(4 


Width  34 


Depth  15(4 


Mahogany 


70.  CARD  TABLE 


1790-1800 


Labeled  pieces  are  important  as  references  in  the  attributions  of  unlabeled  pieces. 
Several  other  labeled  pieces  by  this  cabinetmaker  show  his  fondness  for  borders 
of  cross-banded  veneer,  used  here  along  the  edge  of  the  top.  The  various  sections 
of  the  skirt  have  borders  of  a  light  wood.  The  central  panel  and  bottom  of  skirt  have 
inlays  patterned  with  both  light  and  dark  woods.  This  table  descended  in  the 
Weaver  family  until  purchased  by  the  present  owner.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  David 
Caesar. ) 


Height  29" 


Width  3414 


Depth  1714 


71.  SIDE  TABLE 

Mahogany  and  Marble 
1755-1760 

Marble-top  mahogany  side  tables  of  Newport  origin  are  rarely  found.  This  has  the 
typical  Goddard  claw  and  ball  foot  and  square  leg.  The  shaping  of  the  apron  is 
well  adapted  to  a  table  which  is  relatively  long  and  narrow.  The  round  corners  and 
pad  feet  in  the  rear  are  what  we  would  expect  in  a  Newport  table  of  this  sort.  (Col¬ 
lection  of  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Foulke. ) 

Height  28 W  Width  49"  Depth  18" 
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72.  SIDE  TABLE 

Mahogany  and  Marble 
Newport  1755—1760 
John  Goddard 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  others  produced  during  the  same  period  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  emphasizes  the  bold  severity  of  Goddard’s  craftsman¬ 
ship,  the  almost  total  reliance  on  shape  and  form.  The  deep  scrolled  apron  is  bal¬ 
anced  by  the  ample  proportions  of  the  knees  and  feet.  The  shaping  of  the  top  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rounded  corners  and  scrolls  of  the  apron  gives  it  a  quality  of  unpretentious 
sophistication  so  typical  of  the  Newport  Quakers.  The  inventory  of  the  “Honble 
Jonathan  Nichols,  Esq.  late  of  Newport  dec’d  taken  by  us  ye  subscribers  Sept. 
14,  1756”  lists  among  other  items  “2  marble  side  boards  £252.”  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  “side  boards”  were  side  tables  similar  to  the  one  illustrated.  The 
attribution  to  John  Goddard  is  supported  by  comparison  of  this  table  with  the  one 
illustrated  in  Antiques ,  July,  1933,  for  which  the  bill  of  sale  reads  as  follows: 
“Rec’d  Newport  Sept.  20th,  1755  of  Capt.  Antony  Low  thirty  Pounds  in  pav’t  of 
a  mahogany  table  Frame,  John  Goddard.”  Captain  Anthony  Low  lived  in  War¬ 
wick  in  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  married  Phebe  Green,  a  sister  of  Colonel 
Christopher  Greene,  who  with  Major  Ebenezer  Flagg  was  killed  near  the  Croton 
River  in  Westchester  County  during  a  British  raid.  Major  Flagg’s  brother  was 
Henry  Collins  Flagg  (see  No.  87  and  No.  96).  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Brooks. ) 

Height  2814’  Width  45"  Depth  2114" 
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73.  SIDE  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1780 

A  table  of  unique  design.  The  use  of  so  large  a  shell  with  its  alternating  concave 
and  convex  radiants  in  the  hands  of  a  less  talented  designer  could  have  completely 
overpowered  the  table  itself.  The  skill  with  which  the  apron  was  formed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  shell  makes  it  an  integral  part  of  the  piece  as  a  whole.  The  round 
corners,  the  shaping  of  the  apron,  and  the  open  claw  indicate  John  Goddard  rather 
than  one  of  the  Townsends.  Originally  made  for  Abraham  Redwood,  the  table  still 
remains  in  Newport.  This  table  was  bought  at  the  Abraham  Redwood  country 
house  by  Dr.  David  King,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner.  There  is  a  family 
tradition  that  it  was  in  a  greenhouse  at  the  time.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  E.  Maitland 
[Gwendolen  King]  Armstrong. ) 

Height  30"  Width  50"  Depth  25" 
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74.  TEA  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1730—1740 

The  convex  molding  of  the  top,  the  square  section  of  the  legs,  and  the  slipper  feet 
establish  this  table  as  a  Townsend-Goddard  product.  The  slipper  foot  was  used 
by  these  cabinetmakers  on  highboys  as  well  as  tables.  The  skillful  shaping  by  these 
craftsmen  produced  feet  more  graceful  than  the  English  types  from  which  they 
were  derived.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Prentis  Murphy. ) 

Height  25%''  Width  31%''  Depth  19%" 
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75.  TEA  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1775 

The  design  of  this  tea  table  is  unique.  The  molding  of  the  top,  the  ring  below  the 
knee,  the  shaping  of  the  leg  and  the  carved  feet  are  of  a  kind  found  in  other  New¬ 
port  pieces.  The  shape  of  the  top,  the  molding  applied  to  the  apron,  and  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  the  knee  are  in  the  Newport  “spirit”  even  though  “unorthodox.”  It  is  one  of 
those  pieces  that  require  “knowing”  to  be  appreciated.  Secondary  wood:  white 
pine.  (Collection  of  Shelburne  Museum  Incorporated. ) 

Height  261/4”  Width  30%”  Depth  21 
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76.  TEA  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1740—1760 

This  is  the  “pad  foot  version”  of  No.  74.  Approximately  an  equal  number  of  tables 
with  each  type  of  foot  were  produced.  While  lacking  the  sophistication  found  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  tea  tables,  this  Newport  design,  relying  entirely  on  the 
shaping  of  the  wooden  members  and  without  embellishment  of  any  kind,  wears 
well  and  is  always  in  good  taste  in  any  surroundings.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Stephen 
S.  Pichetto.) 

Height  2614"  Width  32"  Depth  22" 
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77.  TEA  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1760—1765 
Attributed  to  John  Goddard 

This  table  is  identical,  with  the  exception  of  minor  differences  in  dimensions,  to 
Nos.  372  and  373  in  Downs’s  American  Furniture,  the  latter  being  the  one  fin¬ 
ished  on  June  30,  1763,  for  Jabez  Bowen  in  Newport  by  John  Goddard.  The 
shaping  of  the  apron,  the  molding  of  the  top,  the  carving  of  the  knees  and  the 
typical  Goddard  open  claw  foot  combine  to  make  this  the  most  highly  developed 
design  of  all  Newport  tea  tables.  The  legs  are  doweled  to  the  frame  from  the  inside 
so  the  doweling  does  not  show.  Chestnut  blocks  are  used  for  reinforcement.  The 
table  was  among  the  pieces  of  furniture  left  in  the  Thomas  Poynton  Ives  house, 
which  was  inherited  by  R.  H.  I.  Goddard  in  1915.  This  house  was  built  by  Nicho¬ 
las  Brown  for  his  daughter,  Hope,  on  her  marriage  to  Thomas  Poynton  Ives.  Hope 
Brown  Ives  was  the  great-grandmother  of  R.  H.  I.  Goddard.  While  no  documen¬ 
tary  evidence  exists,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  table  was  made  for  Nicholas 
Brown,  at  about  the  same  time  the  identical  table,  now  in  the  Winterthur  Museum, 
was  made  for  Jabez  Bowen.  The  table  has  never  been  out  of  the  house  except  for 
a  Loan  Exhibition  at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  some  years  ago,  and  for 
the  Exhibition  held  at  the  Nichols-Wanton-Hunter  House  in  Newport,  summer 
of  1953.  Compare  with  table  in  painting  No.  92.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.H.  I.  Goddard.) 

Height  26”  Width  32  Depth  1894 
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78.  TEA  TABLE 

Mahogany 

Newport  1770—1780 

This  table  originally  belonged  to  Solomon  Southwick,  the  editor  of  the  Newport 
Mercury ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried  during  the  British  occupation.  (Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Newport  Historical  Society.) 

Height  27"  Diameter  of  top  27" 
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79.  TEA  TABLE 

Mahogany  Newport  1760—1775 


A  dished-top  table  with  similar  feet,  which  descended  in  the  Weaver  family,  is  No. 
59  in  the  catalogue  of  the  M.  &  M.  Karolik  Collection.  The  pattern  of  ring  turnings 
of  the  center  column  together  with  the  swirl  carving  of  the  vase  turning  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  Townsend-Goddard  version  of  a  pattern  used  with  minor  variations 
throughout  New  England.  (Anonymous.) 

Height  2614"  Diameter  of  top  3214" 
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80.  POUNCE  POT 


Newport  1790—1810 


Pounce  pots  were  a  part  of  the  desk  equipment  during  the  eighteenth  century  and 
were  used  to  dust  a  fine  powder  (pounce)  on  letters  and  other  documents  to  dry  the 
ink.  This  pot  bears  the  label  of  William  R.  Wilder,  who  had  a  shop  on  Thames 
Street.  A  William  Wilder  is  referred  to  in  the  Annals  of  T rinity  Church  as  leasing, 
December  3,  1804,  lots  Nos.  6,  7,  8  and  9  on  the  south  end  of  Thames  Street.  He 
also  subscribed  $2.00  for  a  new  bell  in  March,  1805.  (Collection  of  David  Stock- 
well.  ) 

Height  3TV  Diameter  of  bottom  33/4"  Diameter  of  top  23/4" 
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81.  QUADRANT 

Made  by  Benjamin  King 
in 

Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1762 

Benjamin  King  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  Captain  Samuel 
King.  He  was  baptized  March  13,  1707.  After  removing  to  Newport  he  married 
Mary  Hagger  in  July,  1742.  They  had  four  children,  Benjamin,  Mehitable,  Sam¬ 
uel  and  Mary.  In  1760  he  was  senior  member  of  King  and  Hagger,  whose  shop 
was  near  the  sign  of  Mr.  Pitt.  In  1766  Benjamin  King  was  engaged  in  importing, 
making,  and  selling  quadrants  and  other  nautical  instruments,  next  door  to  the 
Golden  Eagle  in  Thames  Street  with  his  son  Samuel  King  (portrait  painter).  He 
was  engaged  by  the  colony  to  make  “an  instrument  to  determine  the  latitude  in  or¬ 
der  to  run  the  dividing  line  between  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Province  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay.”  For  this  instrument  he  was  paid  £300.  He  died  in  1786 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  The  quadrant,  used  at  sea  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  was  a  valued  possession  of  the  Newport  sea  captains.  This  one  was  made  for 
Captain  John  Hoyle  in  1762.  Made  of  mahogany  and  carefully  calibrated,  it  is  a 
fine  example  of  eighteenth-century  craftsmanship  and  its  application  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  science.  (Collection  of  the  Shelburne  Museum.) 
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82.  COPPER  PLATE 

Engraved  by  H.  Barber 

The  copper  plate  used  to  print  the  labels  sometimes  found  on  furniture  made  by 
Holmes  Weaver  (No.  33  and  No.  70)  is  illustrated  above.  So  far,  labels  have  been 
found  only  on  clock  cases,  tables,  and  a  case  of  drawers.  That  he  made  chairs  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  wording  of  the  label.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  made 
sideboards  of  the  type  pictured  on  the  plate  although  no  known  example  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  H.  Barber  also  engraved  the  plate  used  by  Palmer  &  Coe.  (No. 
34.  The  border  is  different,  otherwise  the  two  labels  are  the  same.  (Collection  of 
Newport  Historical  Society. ) 
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83.  PEWTER  PLATE 

(One  of  a  set  of  six) 

Made  by  David  Melvil 
Newport  1755-1793 

One  of  the  best-known  American  pewterers,  David  Melvil,  who  worked  in  New¬ 
port  with  his  brother,  Thomas,  and  his  son,  Thomas.  His  marks,  shown  stamped 
on  the  bottom  of  this  plate,  are  both  decorative  and  informative.  The  two  at  the 
top  read:  made  in  Newport  by  d:melvil.  Below  is  his  set  of  four  marks.  David’s 
son,  David,  born  March  21,  1773,  and  died  September  3,  1856,  was  the  first  to 
use  illuminating  gas  in  America,  1805-1806.  He  patented  his  process  in  1810  and 
in  1812  lighted  his  own  house  and  Pelham  Street  from  Thames  to  Spring  Streets. 
(Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchel  Taradash.) 

Diameter  8V4" 
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THE  NEWPORT  LIMNERS  AND 

ENGRAVERS 


THE  artists  who  painted  in  America  during  the  eighteenth  century  were 
not  inclined  to  remain  in  one  place  very  long.  Usually  after  a  year  or  two 
they  would  move  on  in  order  to  acquire  new  commissions.  Some,  like 
Stuart,  were  for  a  time  in  England.  It  is  therefore  seldom  proper  for  any  one  locali¬ 
ty-  to  claim  any  artist.  Those  whose  works  are  included  in  this  book  had  spent  some 
time  painting  in  Newport.  Gilbert  Stuart,  Washington  Allston,  and  Robert  Feke 
were  in  Newport  early  in  life.  Others  like  Joseph  Blackburn,  John  Smibert,  and 
Cosmo  Alexander  paused  but  briefly  in  the  midst  of  their  careers.  Corne,  unlike  the 
others,  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  The  paintings  illustrated  were  all  paint¬ 
ed  in  Newport  and  the  subjects  were  all  resident  in  Newport. 

JOHN  SMIBERT,  1688-1751 

John  Smibert,  baptized  in  Edinburgh  “First  Aprill  1688,”  was  the  son  of  a  lay 
member  of  the  ecclesiastical  council.  Any  hope  his  father  may  have  had  for  him  to 
enter  the  ministry  never  materialized  and  after  serving  a  seven  year’s  apprentice¬ 
ship  as  a  “house  painter  and  plaisterer,”  he  went  to  London.  There  he  worked  as  a 
coach  painter  and  studied  at  the  Academy  on  Great  Queen  Street  governed  by 
James  Thornhill.  Returning  to  Edinburgh,  he  tried  his  hand  at  portraiture  for 
several  years  and  then  in  1717  went  to  Italy  for  three  years.  Locating  in  Florence 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosimo  III,  he  copied  portraits  of  Raphael 
Titian,  Rubens,  and  Van  Dyck.  One  of  these,  his  copy  of  Van  Dyck’s  Cardinal 
Bentivoglio  is  now  owned  by  Harvard  University.  It  was  during  this  stay  in  Italy 
that  he  met  the  Reverend  George  Berkeley,  later  Dean  of  Derry,  and  began  a 
friendship  which  was  to  have  a  great  influence  on  his  life.  Returning  to  London  in 
1720,  he  set  up  a  studio  “next  door  to  the  King’s  Arms  Tavern,  in  the  little  piazza, 
Covent  Garden.” 

During  the  next  eight  years,  Smibert  and  Berkeley  continued  their  friendship 
with  the  result  that  when  Berkeley,  his  wife,  and  friends  sailed  from  Gravesend 
September  1728  to  found,  in  the  Bermudas,  a  “Universal  College  of  Science  and 
Arts,”  Smibert  accompanied  them,  having  accepted  an  offer  to  be  the  professor  of 
drawing,  painting,  and  architecture  in  the  college. 

Landing  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  January  23,  1729,  they  remained  there  to 
wait  for  promised  funds  for  the  college  to  arrive  from  England.  “The  Berkeley 
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Group,”  now  at  Yale  University,  was  painted  by  Smibert  soon  after  their  arrival. 
Both  Smibert  and  Berkeley  were  keenly  interested  in  the  American  Indians  and 
had  plans  to  include  a  group  as  students  in  the  proposed  college. 

Smibert  remained  in  Newport  until  November  1729,  painting  both  in  Newport 
and  in  Narragansett,  and  then  settled  in  Boston.  He  first  lived  in  the  house  of  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Mrs.  James  Gooch.  His  portraits  of  each  now  hang  in  the  Brooklyn  Mu¬ 
seum  together  with  a  portrait  of  the  second  Mrs.  Gooch. 

On  July  30,  1730,  he  married  Dr.  Nathaniel  Williams’  twenty-three-year-old 
daughter  Mary,  whose  dowry  included  400  pounds  and  the  west  half  of  her  father  s 
house  valued  at  3,000  pounds  and  having  an  advantageous  location  for  a  painter 
“in  Queen  Street  between  the  Town  House  and  the  orange  tree.” 

During  a  period  of  some  twenty  years  of  active  portrait  painting,  it  is  estimated 
that  he  averaged  ten  paintings  a  year,  painting  many  of  the  prominent  people  of  his 
day.  The  Essex  Institute  now  owns  his  portrait  of  Sir  William  Pepperell  done 
about  1747.  Peter  Pelham,  stepfather  of  John  Singleton  Copley,  selected  and  en¬ 
graved  half  a  dozen  of  Smibert’s  paintings. 

During  his  career  as  a  limner,  Smibert  supplemented  his  income  by  selling 
“colors  dry  or  ground  with  oils  and  brushes”  as  well  as  “the  best  metzotints,  Italian, 
French,  Dutch  and  English  prints  in  Frame  and  Glasses  or  without,  by  Wholesale 
or  Retail,  at  Reasonable  Rates.”  In  1740,  his  nephew,  John  Moffat,  brother  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Moffat  of  Newport,  became  his  partner.  From  an  entry  in  Dr.  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  diary,  under  date  of  Tuesday,  July  24,  1744,  made  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Boston,  we  learn  something  of  the  contents  of  Smibert’s  studio.  The 
entry  reads:  “I  went  this  night  to  visit  Mr.  Smibert,  the  limner,  where  I  saw  a  col¬ 
lection  of  fine  pictures,  among  the  rest  that  part  of  Scipio’s  history  in  Spain  where 
he  delivers  the  lady  to  the  prince  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  The  passions 
are  all  well  touched  in  the  severall  faces.  Scipio’s  face  expresses  a  majestic  genero¬ 
sity,  that  of  the  young  prince  gratitude,  the  young  lady’s  gratitude  and  modest 
love,  and  some  Roman  souldiers  standing  under  a  row  of  pillars  apart  in  seeming 
discourse  have  admiration  delineated  in  their  faces.  But  what  I  admired  most  of  the 
painter’s  fancy  in  this  piece  is  an  image  or  phantome  of  chastity  behind  the  solium 
upon  which  Scipio  sits,  standing  on  tip-toe  to  crown  him  and  yet  appears  as  if  she 
could  not  reach  his  head,  which  expresses  a  good  emblem  of  the  virtue  of  this  ac¬ 
tion.  I  saw  here  likewise  a  collection  of  good  busts  and  statues,  most  of  them 
antiques,  done  in  clay  and  paste,  among  the  rest  Homer’s  head  and  a  modell  of  the 
Venus  of  Medicio.” 

Again,  on  his  return  to  Boston,  after  going  to  Portsmouth,  Hamilton  visited 
Mr.  Smibert”  on  the  afternoon  of  August  9  and  entertained  himself  “an  hour  or 
two  with  his  paintings,”  indicating  that  Smibert  had  on  view  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber. 

Smibert  designed  Faneuil  Hall,  completed  in  1742,  and  his  painting  of  Peter 
Faneuil  is  now  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  His  correspondent,  Berke- 
ly,  urged  him  to  come  to  Cork,  Ireland,  a  city  “four  times  as  populous  as  Boston  and 
one  hundred  times  as  rich.”  He  remained,  however,  in  Boston  and  continued  his 
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painting  until  the  age  of  sixty  when  his  failing  eyesight  ended  his  career. 

Three  years  later,  on  April  2,  1751,  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his 
father-in-law  in  the  Granary  Burying  Ground.  According  to  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  grave  now  has  the  inscription,  “Thomas 
and  John  Bradlee’s  tomb  1816.”  His  estate  which  included  thirteen  “Landskips” 
was  appraised  by  John  Greenwood  at  1,387  pounds.  He  left  four  sons.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  Nathanael  (January  20,  1734-November  3,  1756)  painted  some  portraits 
during  his  very  short  life,  a  few  of  which  have  been  identified.  Among  these  the 
paintings  of  Peter  Harrison  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  owned  by  a  descendant,  were 
for  many  years  considered  the  work  of  the  father.  Others  now  attributed  to  the 
son  are  John  Lovell,  at  Harvard,  President  Ezra  Stiles,  at  Yale,  and  Dorothy 
Wendell  in  a  private  collection.1 

ROBERT  FEKE,  c.  1705-c.  1750 

The  Fekes  came  originally  from  Norfolk,  England,  where  the  name  was  spelled 
Feake.  Robert’s  father,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  descended  from  the  Robert  who 
settled  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  and  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fones  Win- 
throp.  Robert’s  mother  was  Clemence  Ludlum.  There  is  little  known  about  Feke’s 
early  life.  Since  he  is  referred  to  as  a  “mariner”  in  Newport  records,  it  is  probable 
that  he  for  a  time  followed  the  sea.  We  know  that  on  September  23,  1 742,  he  mar¬ 
ried  Eleanor  Cozzens,  a  Quaker,  and  that  the  previous  year  he  had  been  in  Boston 
painting  the  family  group  of  Isaac  Royall,  a  work  which  is  signed  and  dated,  now 
owned  by  the  Harvard  Law  Library.  This  painting  is  of  importance  not  only  for 
reference  but  also  as  one  of  the  earliest  group  portraits  in  this  country.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  figures  of  the  Royall  family  is  similar  to  Smibert’s  “Bishop  Berke¬ 
ley  and  his  Entourage,”  done  in  1729. 2  From  the  diary  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
we  learn  that  the  Scotch  physician  and  resident  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  his 
way  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  arrived  in  Newport  on  Monday,  July  16,  1744,  and  was 
that  very  afternoon  taken  by  Dr.  Moffat,  his  “old  acquaintance  and  school  fellow,” 
to  “see  one  Feykes,  a  painter,  the  most  extraordinary  genius  ever  I  knew,  for  he 
does  pictures  tolerably  well  by  the  force  of  genius,  having  never  had  any  teaching. 
I  saw  at  large  table  of  the  Judgement  of  Hercules  copied  by  him  from  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury’s  which  I  thought  very  well  done.  This  man  had 
exactly  the  phizz  of  a  painter  having  a  long  pale  face,  sharp  nose,  large  eyes  with 
which  he  looked  upon  you  stedfastly,  long  curled  black  hair,  a  delicate  white  hand 
and  long  fingers.”3 

Seldom  do  we  find  such  a  precise  description  of  an  important  personage  based 
on  actual  observation.  Eight  days  later,  while  in  Boston,  Hamilton  records  in  his 
diary  a  visit  to  “Mr.  Smibert,  the  limner.”  It  is  probable  that  two  years  earlier  when 
Feke  was  in  Boston  painting  the  Royall  family  he,  too,  visited  Smibert  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  him  their  common  interest. 

During  the  period  1740-1750,  he  painted  numerous  portraits,  some  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1 746  and  some,  including  the  Bowdoin  family,  in  Boston  in  1748-1749. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Bermuda  in  1 7 5 0  after  which  nothing  more  is  so 
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far  knpwn  of  him.  He  left  five  children,  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  his 
widow,  who  died  in  Newport  in  1804.  There  has  recently  come  to  light  the  will 
of  one  of  his  sons,  Charles,  which  establishes  the  relationship  between  the  Fekes 
and  the  Townsends.  John  Townsend  married  Philadelphia  Feke,  daughter  of 
Robert  Feke,  referred  to  as  Phila  Feke  in  the  will  which  reads:4 

I  Charles  Feke  of  Newport  in  the  county  of  Newport  and  State  of  Rhode  Island  being  of 
sound  mind  and  memory  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  &  Testament  in  manner 
and  form  following  ( that  is  to  say ) 

First ,  I  give  and  devise  to  my  mother  Eleanor  Feke  for  and  during  the  term  of  her 
natural  life  my  dwelling  house  and  the  lot  whereon  it  stands  on  the  North  side  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Square  in  said  Newport,  my  garden  lot  in  Puddle  Lane  in  said  Newport  my 
meadow  lot  on  the  hill  in  said  Newport,  The  garden  lot  I  bought  of  Edward  Landers  in 
said  Newport  and  all  my  right  &  title  to  the  estate  of  my  father  Robert  Feke  deceased  to¬ 
gether  with  all  such  other  real  estate  as  may  belong  to  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease  ex- 
ceping  a  small  lot  of  land  herein  after  mentioned — And  after  the  decease  of  my  said 
mother  I  give  and  devise  the  said  real  estate  (devised  to  her  as  aforesaid  during  her  nat¬ 
ural  life)  to  Mary  Townsend,  Sarah  Townsend,  Solomon  Townsend,  John  F.  Town¬ 
send  &  Charles  F.  Townsend  children  of  John  Townsend  &  Phila  Townsend  equally  to 
be  divided  among  them  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever  respectively  provided  never¬ 
theless  that  the  said  real  estates  so  devised  as  aforesaid  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  sum  of  sixty  dollars  to  be  paid  to  my  brother  Horatio  Feke  during  his 
natural  life  yearly  and  every  year  and  also  with  the  like  sum  of  sixty  dollars  to  be  paid  to 
Catherine  Feke  wife  of  the  said  Horatio  during  her  natural  life  yearly  and  every  year  in 
like  manner. 

Seconde ,  I  give  and  devise  to  Elizabeth  Hunter  daughter  of  Deborah  Hunter  &  to  her 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  a  small  lot  of  land  being  the  remainder  of  the  lot  I  bought  of 
Frances  Cranston  &  John  Cranston  her  son  with  the  building  thereon  in  Mary  Lane  com¬ 
monly  called  New  Lane. 

Thirde ,  with  respect  to  all  my  goods  chattels  &  personal  estate  of  whatever  kind  my 
will  is  that  in  case  my  said  mother  shall  survive  me  my  executors  herein  after  appointed 
shall  sell  the  same  within  one  year  after  my  decease  and  shall  annually  pay  to  my  said 
mother  (computing  from  the  time  of  my  decease)  the  lawful  interest  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  sales  during  her  natural  life  and  after  the  decease  of  my  said  mother  or  in  case  my 
said  mother  shall  not  survive  me  I  give  and  bequeath  the  whole  of  said  peronal  estate  to 
the  said  Mary  Townsend  Sarah  Townsend  Solomon  Townsend  John  F.  Townsend 
&  Charles  F.  Townsend  equally  to  be  divided  among  them  after  paying  all  my  just  debts 
and  the  necessary  expences  of  settling  my  estate. 

Lastly ,  I  constitute  and  appoint  the  said  Solomon  Townsend  &  John  F.  Townsend 
executors  of  this  my  last  Will  &  Testament  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by  me 
made  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  &  seal  the  fourteenth  day  of 
July  in  the  year  of  our  Lorde  one  thousand  eight  hundred  &  one. 

Signed  sealed  published  &  declared  by  the  above  named  Charles  Feke  to  be  his  last 
Will  &  Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  who  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  as 
witnesses  in  the  presence  of  the  testator. 

Joseph  Cozzens 

Holmes  Weaver  Charles  Feke 

M.  King 
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COSMO  ALEXANDER,  1724-1773 

Cosmo  Alexander’s  stay  in  Newport,  and  for  that  matter  in  America,  was  of 
short  duration.  He  came  to  Newport  from  Scotland  around  1768  when  he  was  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  There  is  a  tradition,  so  far  unsupported  by  fact, 
that  he  came  to  America  to  obtain  political  information.  It  was  obvious  that  he  was 
of  independent  means.  His  knowledge  of  painting  was  made  available  to  young 
Gilbert  Stuart  during  his  stay  in  Newport  and  Stuart  accompanied  him  first  to  the 
southern  colonies  and  then  to  England.  Alexander  died  within  several  months  after 
his  arrival.3 

GILBERT  STUART,  1755-1828 

While  Gilbert  Stuart  was  traveling  in  England,  a  fellow  passenger  in  a  stage 
coach  inquired  as  to  his  place  of  birth.  The  artist  promptly  answered,  ‘  in  Narragan- 
sett  six  miles  from  Pottowoome,  ten  miles  from  Poppasquash,  and  four  miles  from 
Conanicut  Island.”  The  bewildered  Englishman  desired  to  know  what  part  of  the 
East  Indies  that  was.® 

How  Stuart  happened  to  be  born  in  Narragansett  is  an  interesting  story.  Some¬ 
time  just  prior  to  1744  a  Dr.  Thomas  Moffat,  a  learned  physician  of  the  Boerhaa- 
vean  school,  came  from  Scotland  to  Newport  and  in  order  to  supplement  his  in¬ 
come  from  his  practice  of  medicine  decided  to  cultivate  tobacco  and  make  snuff, 
which  was  in  great  demand  and  imported  in  large  quantities  from  Glasgow  each 
year.  Finding  no  one  capable  of  making  him  a  mill,  he  wrote  to  Scotland  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  a  millwright  named  Gilbert  Stuart.  In  1751  the  records  of 
North  Kingstown  show  an  entry:  “Edward  Cole  of  Newport,  Thomas  Moffitt, 
M.D.  of  Newport,  and  Gilbert  Stuart  of  North  Kingstown  enter  into  articles  of 
co  partnership  to  manufacture  snuff  and  to  erect  a  mill  at  Peetaquamscut.”  Soon 
after  the  snuff  mill  was  completed,  the  first  in  New  England,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Anthony  of  Newport,  eldest  daughter  of  Albro  Anthony,  on  May  23,  1751,  the 
ceremony  being  performed  by  Martin  Howard,  Jr.‘ 

Several  years  later  on  December  3,  1755,  Gilbert  Stuart,  Jr.,  was  born,  the 
third  child  born  of  this  marriage.  On  “April  11,  1756  being  Palm  Sunday  Dr.  Mac- 
Sparran  read  Prayers,  preached,  and  baptized  at  St.  Paul  s  Narragansett  two  chil¬ 
dren  one  named  Gilbert  Stewart  son  of  Gilbert  Stewart  ye  Snuff  Grinder  Sureties 
ye  Dr,  Mr  Benj  Mumford  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Mumford.”  It  has  been  erroneously 
stated  that  he  was  christened  Gilbert  Charles  Stewart.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  in 
his  youth  he  signed  letters  using  the  middle  name  Charles  and  he  is  known  to  ha\  e 
signed  a  painting  G.  C.  Stuart  in  1777,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of 
Charles  after  that  date.s 

At  a  young  age,  probably  when  about  thirteen,  his  drawings  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  who  frequently  went  shooting  on  the  Stuart  land  and 
the  doctor  arranged  for  him  to  attend  the  Kay  School  in  Newport.  The  Hunter 
Spaniels,”  No.  92,  probably  his  first  commission  in  oil,  was  done  during  this  period. 
While  in  Newport  he  took  lessons  from  a  Scotch  painter,  Cosmo  Alexander  and 
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spent  some  time  in  the  studio  of  Samuel  King.  He  accompanied  Alexander  south 
and  then  to  England.  Alexander  died  in  August,  1772,  leaving  his  pupil  in  the 
care  of  Sir  George  Chambers.  After  Chambers1  death  Stuart  returned  to  New¬ 
port.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  Newport  (1773—1775)  that  he  painted  the  portraits 
of  John  Bannister,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bannister  and  her  son  John  (No.  94  and  No.  95). 
He  went  again  to  England,  sailing  from  Boston  on  June  16,  1775,  and  studied 
under  Benjamin  West,  leaving  him  in  1783  and  starting  on  an  independent  career.9 

He  married,  in  1786,  Charlotte  Coats  in  the  town  of  Reading,  Berks,  England. 
Shortly  after,  he  went  to  Ireland  and  painted  many  of  the  nobility.  While  in  Ire¬ 
land  he  became  consumed  with  an  ambition  to  paint  Washington  and,  breaking 
his  engagement  to  return  to  England,  sailed  back  to  America,  arriving  in  New 
York  either  in  1792  or  1793  and  going  from  there  to  Philadelphia  in  1794  after 
two  successful  years  in  New  York.  He  painted  in  Philadelphia  until  1803,  moving 
then  to  Washington  for  two  years  before  settling  in  Boston  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1828. 10 


MICHELE  FELICE  CORNE,  1757-1845 

Corne  came  to  America  in  1799  on  board  Elias  Haskett  Derby’s  ship,  the  Mount 
Vernon,  which  landed  at  Salem.  He  had  been  born  in  Naples  in  1757  and  about  all 
we  know  of  his  life  in  Italy  is  that  he  was  drafted  into  the  army  and  eventually  be¬ 
came  a  captain  fighting  against  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon. 

His  first  efforts  after  arriving  in  Salem  were  confined  to  “painting  a  goodly 
number  of  pictures  in  which  he  introduced  his  favorite  Mount  Vernon.  Later,  he 
went  on  to  Boston  and  decorated  interiors.  His  method  was  to  cover  the  walls  with 
paper,  sketch  his  subjects  in  charcoal  or  lead  pencil,  and  then  wash  it  in  with  water 
colors  “using  in  the  foreground  opaque  colors  laid  on  with  size  which  gave  body  to 
his  work.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  a  Bolognese  named  Bottomore.”  The 
Hancock  house  in  Boston  and  the  Sullivan-Dorr  house  in  Providence  were  thus 
decorated.11 

The  portrait  of  Corne  which  hangs  in  the  Redwood  Library,  No.  98,  was  given 
by  Mrs.  Bottomore  and  is  said  to  be  by  Corne  himself,  but  George  C.  Mason,  writ¬ 
ing  in  1884,  holds  the  view  that  “one  has  only  to  compare  it  with  some  of  his  known 
works  to  be  convinced  that  he  was  not  equal  to  such  a  performance.  The  drawing 
is  good  but  the  figures  and  head  in  Corne’s  works  are  always  very  Faulty.”  These 
are  the  words  of  a  contemporary. 

When  war  broke  out  in  1812,  naval  battles  ensued  and  Corne,  eminently  fitted 
by  his  knowledge  of  ships  to  portray  for  the  excited  public  the  events  that  were 
taking  place  on  the  high  seas,  reaped  a  harvest  of  remunerative  employment.  In 
succession,  he  portrayed  the  “ Constitution  and  the  Guerriere ,”  “Boarding  of  the 
Frolic ,”  “Surrender  of  the  Java  to  the  Constitution ,”  the  “ Hornet  sinking  the  Pea¬ 
cock,'1'1  the  “ United  States  and  Macedonian,'"  and  painted  two  pictures  of  the  “Battle 
of  Lake  Erie.” 

Abel  C.  Bowen  in  Boston,  an  engraver,  arranged  with  Corne  to  furnish  the  de- 
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signs  to  illustrate  a  book  giving  a  full  account  of  the  naval  combats. 

After  the  war,  the  public  interest  turned  to  other  directions  and  Corne  left  Bos¬ 
ton,  arriving  in  Newport  in  1822.  He  purchased  a  piece  of  ground  containing  a 
stable  and  converted  it  to  living  quarters  for  himself  and  Bottomore. 

In  1830,  Corne  bought  an  annuity  from  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company.  He  paid  $1,570  for  an  income  of  $200  per  year  for  life.  He  was 
then  seventy-three  and  he  lived  for  fourteen  more  years,  receiving  an  income  twice 
his  purchase  price.12 

WASHINGTON  ALLSTON,  1779-1843 

Washington  Allston  was  the  son  of  Captain  William  and  Rachel  (Moore)  All- 
ston  of  Maccamaw  Plantation,  District  of  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  Only  two 
years  after  his  birth,  his  father  died  and  his  mother  later  married  Henry  Collins 
Flagg  of  Newport,  who  had  settled  in  the  South  after  the  Revolution.  At  an  early 
age,  between  six  and  eight,  Washington  was  sent  to  Newport  for  reasons  of  health 
and  there  attended  Clarke  Street  Academy.  While  in  Newport,  he  studied  drawing 
and  painting  under  Samuel  King  and  became  acquainted  with  his  friend,  Edward 
Green  Malbone.  From  Newport,  he  went  to  Harvard,  graduating  in  1800,  after 
which  he  studied  in  London  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  exhibited  at  Somerset 
House.  After  two  years  in  London  and  three  in  France  he  went  on  to  Italy  where  he 
spent  four  happy  years.  There  he  enjoyed  immense  personal  popularity  and  became 
intimate  with  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  also  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  and  Joseph  Turner.  Allston  has  been  considered  the  “first  artist  of 
imaginative  power  produced  by  America.”  Virgil  Barker  in  American  Painting 
says,  “He  was  the  first  American  mind  to  seek  the  poetical  treatment  of  pigment.” 
The  painters  in  Rome  called  him  the  “American  Titian.” 

He  returned  to  Boston  and  married  Ann  Channing,  the  sister  of  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Channing,  whom  he  had  known  in  Newport,  before  returning  again  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1 8 1 1  with  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  as  his  pupil. 

In  London,  he  met  with  great  success,  winning  two  hundred  guineas,  given  by 
the  Royal  Academy  for  his  painting  “Dead  Man  Revived  by  Elisha’s  Bones,”  which 
was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  1818  he  returned  to  Boston  giving  as  his  reason  that  “Something  like  en¬ 
couragement  appears  in  our  horizon.  If  we  have  any  talents,  we  owe  something  to 
our  own  country  when  she  is  disposed  to  foster  them.” 

In  1830  he  married  a  second  time.  Martha  Dana,  daughter  of  Judge  Francis 
Dana  of  Cambridge,  became  his  wife. 

When  he  returned  to  America  he  had  brought  with  him  in  an  unfinished  state 
“Belshazzar’s  Feast,”  which  was  intended  to  be  his  masterpiece.  A  fund  was  raised 
to  enable  him  to  complete  it.  At  the  time  of  his  second  marriage,  indecision  had  de¬ 
layed  its  completion.  Through  the  sale  of  other  paintings,  Allston  began  to  repay 
the  money  to  those  who  had  raised  the  fund  and  continued  until  it  was  all  paid  back. 
It  has  been  said  that  Allston  had  attempted  “something  too  ambitious  for  his  capac¬ 
ity.”  It  remained  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1843. 13 
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JOSEPH  BLACKBURN,  c.  1700-c.  1765 

Joseph  Blackburn  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  England  in  1700.  He  came  to 
America  in  1752.  Smibert  had  died  the  previous  year,  John  Greenwood  had  left 
for  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Robert  Feke  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  so  there  was 
adequate  opportunity  for  him  to  paint  the  portraits  of  New  England  families  of 
wealth  and  position,  as  had  been  the  case  with  his  predecessors.  He  is  known  to 
have  painted  in  Newport  in  1754,  the  date  on  the  portraits  of  Captain  John  Brown, 
No.  88,  and  Mrs.  Brown,  No.  89.  He  was  also  active  in  Boston.  His  contact  with 
the  youthful  Copley  resulted  in  each  being  to  a  degree  influenced  by  the  other. 
Copley  acquired  some  of  the  “elegancies  of  provincial  English  portraiture”  and 
Blackburn  began  to  “depict  his  sitters  with  more  character  and  individuality.” 

The  Winslow  family  portrait,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston,  makes 
an  interesting  comparison  with  Smibert’s  Berkeley  group  and  Feke’s  Royall  family. 

Approximately  one  hundred  of  Blackburn’s  portraits  have  survived— good  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  popularity  among  the  leading  families  of  New  England. 

Little  was  known  of  Blackburn  until  1 9 1 8  ( prior  to  this  date  his  name  had  often 
been  given  as  Jonathan  B.  Blackburn)  when  a  portrait  signed  Jos.  Blackburn 
1755  was  found  in  Brooklyn.  Not  long  after,  a  receipted  bill  for  the  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Barrell  portrait,  signed  by  Joseph  Blackburn  at  “Portsmouth,  12  July  1762,”  was 
found  by  John  Hill  Morgan.  Two  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Richard  Russell  now  at 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society  mention  “Mr.  Blackburn.”  Among  the  por¬ 
traits  so  far  known,  the  latest  date  is  1763. 

SAMUEL  OKEY 

Prior  to  coming  to  America,  Samuel  Okey  was  awarded  premiums  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  Society  of  Arts  presumably  for  his  mezzotint  engravings.  In  1773—1775  he 
was  engaged  in  publishing  mezzotint  portraits  in  Newport  in  partnership  with 
Charles  Reak.14 

The  art  of  printing  in  mezzotint  was  first  practiced  in  America  by  Peter  Pelham 
in  Boston  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  method  involved  the 
use  of  a  highly  polished  copper  plate  which  was  first  scratched  or  roughened  in 
criss-cross  fashion  over  its  entire  surface  with  a  tool  called  a  “rocker”  or  “cradle.” 
The  engraver  by  scraping  or  burnishing  the  rough  surface  obtained  the  desired 
effects  of  light  and  dark.  Copies  of  portraits  in  oil  were  made  and  sold  at  a  price  far 
less  than  a  copy  in  oil. 

After  Pelham,  Samuel  Okey  was  one  of  the  earliest  American  engravers.  His 
known  works  include  only  the  following: 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Hiscox  ( 1773)  No.  99 
The  Reverend  James  Honyman  (1774)  No.  100 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  (1775)  No.  101 

Gen.  Joseph  Warren  (unsigned)  (1775) 
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A  fifth  print  entitled  “The  Sweets  of  Liberty,”  “Painted  by  J.  Collet  and  Engraved 
by  S.  Okey  May  31,  1770,”  was  sold  at  auction  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  larger  than  his 
others  measuring  twenty  by  fifteen  and  three-quarters  inches.15 

In  the  Newport  census  of  June  1,  1774,  his  name  is  missing  but  that  of  his  part¬ 
ner,  Charles  Reak,  appears,  listing  three  in  his  household,  two  males  over  sixteen 
and  one  female.  Presumably  Okey  occupied  the  same  house  as  his  partner. 
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84.  HENRY  COLLINS 

Painted  by 
John  Smibert 

Henry  Collins,  born  in  Newport,  the  son  of  Arnold  Collins  the  silversmith,  became 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  Newport’s  wealthiest 
merchants.  At  an  early  date  he  became  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sab¬ 
batarians  and  in  1729  gave  the  property  and  assisted  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
meeting  house.  He  commissioned  Robert  Feke  to  paint  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thomas 
Hiscox  (No.  87),  an  early  pastor  of  the  Sabbatarians,  and  through  other  commis¬ 
sions  assisted  Feke  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  We  find  his  name  among  the 
founders  in  1730  of  the  Philosophical  Club  organized  as  the  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  Knowledge  and  Virtue  by  a  Free  Conversation.  An  entry  in  Dr.  Alexander 
Hamilton’s  Itinerarium  under  date  of  Monday,  August  20,  1744,  is  revealing 
with  respect  to  at  least  one  meeting  of  the  Society — “Att  7  o’clock  I  went  with  one 
Mr.  Scott  to  a  club  which  sets  once  a  week  upon  Mondays  called  the  Philosophical 
Club  but  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  no  matters  of  philosophy  were  brought  upon 
the  carpet.  They  talked  of  privateering  and  building  of  vessels;  then  we  had  the 
history  of  some  old  familys  in  Scotland  where,  by  the  by,  Grant  told  us  a  comic 
piece  of  history  relating  to  General  Wade  and  Lord  Loveat.”  On  February  6,  1748, 
having  given  the  ground  for  the  building  of  the  Redwood  Library  Company,  he 
signed  an  agreement  together  with  Samuel  Wickham  and  John  Tillinghast  to  pay 
2,200  pounds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  according  to  plans  drawn  by  Peter 
Harrison.  Twelve  years  later,  his  name  appears  on  the  committee  appointed  July 
10,  1760,  to  confer  with  Peter  Harrison  regarding  the  erection  of  the  Brick  Mar¬ 
ket.  All  during  these  years  in  partnership  with  Flagg  and  also  during  more  recent 
years  with  Engs,  their  business  had  grown  until  they  had  a  ship  for  every  letter 
in  the  alphabet.  By  1762  the  Seven  Years  War  and  increasing  difficulties  with 
Great  Britain  had  so  affected  the  firm’s  business  that  bankruptcy  occurred.  Henry 
Collins  died  two  years  later  and  is  buried  in  Newport  in  the  Flagg  family  plot. 
(Anonymous.) 

Height  of  canvas  4914"  Width  of  canvas  3914" 
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85.  THE  REVEREND  MR.  GEORGE  BERKELEY 

Painted  by 
John  Smibert 

On  January  23, 1729,  the  Reverend  Mr.  George  Berkeley,  Dean  of  Derry,  arrived 
in  Newport  after  a  passage  of  four  months.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Bermuda  to  found 
a  college,  £20,000  having  been  promised  by  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  Soon 
after  his  arrival,  he  bought  a  farm  and  a  small  house  which  he  named  Whitehall. 
Here  he  spent  most  of  his  time  while  waiting  for  the  funds  that  never  arrived, 
studying  and  writing.  It  was  here  that  he  composed  Alciphron,  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher.  An  idealistic  philosopher  who  maintained  that  matter  has  no  existence 
independent  of  mind,  a  man  of  great  personal  charm,  he  found  in  Newport  a  group 
well  suited  to  his  intellect.  After  learning  that  funds  for  his  Bermuda  project  would 
not  be  available,  he  returned  to  England  in  September,  1732.  On  July  26,  1732, 
he  gave  his  house  and  his  library  to  Yale  University  for  the  establishment  of  three 
scholarships.  Whitehall,  still  owned  by  Yale,  is  maintained  under  a  999-year  lease 
by  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  is  open  to  the  public  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  sent  an  organ  as  his  gift 
to  Trinity  Church.  On  February  25,1733,  the  Church  wrote  “to  Mr.  Charles  Theo¬ 
dore  Perchival,  in  Boston,  to  acquaint  him  that  the  organ  is  arrived  for  the  church, 
and  that  he  is  desired  to  come  up  here  and  assist  us  with  his  advice,  in  putting  same 
up,”  and  “the  Reverend  Mr.  Honeyman  is  desired  to  draw  up  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Dean  Berkeley  for  his  generous  present  of  an  organ  to  this 
Church.”  In  1734  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  he  died  in  1753  at  the  age 
of  68.  Of  all  his  writings,  his  best  known  verse  is 

“Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 

A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day: 

Time’s  noblest  offspring  is  the  last.” 

—  On  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts 
and  Learning  in  America.  Stanza  6. 

This  painting  was  given  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  December  29, 
1836,  by  Thomas  Wetmore.  It  had  previously  been  owned  by  Mr.  Wetmore’s 
father,  Judge  Wetmore.  It  is  thought  that  it  was  originally  owned  by  Henry  Col¬ 
lins.  ( Collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. ) 

Height  of  canvas  30"  Width  of  canvas  25" 
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86.  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  CALLENDER 

Painted  by 
Robert  Feke 

The  Reverend  John  Callender  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706  and  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1723.  He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Literary  Society  formed  in 
1730  which  was  enlarged  in  membership  in  1747  and  became  the  Company  of  the 
Redwood  Library,  being  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  assembly.  He  became,  in 
1731,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  and  was  the  author  of  a  dis¬ 
course  entitled,  An  Historical  Discourse  on  the  Civil  and  Religious  Affairs  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  end  of  the  First  Century.  He  died  in  Newport  in 
1748.  This  portrait  was  painted  in  Boston  in  1739  on  the  order  of  Henry  Collins 
and  was  purchased  from  the  Collins’  heirs  by  Henry  Bull  and  given  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  in  1848.  The  portrait  is  signed  and  dated:  R.  Feak,  pinx., 
A.D.  1745.  (Collection  of  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.) 

Height  of  canvas  28"  Width  of  canvas  24" 
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87.  THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  HISCOX 

Painted  by 
Robert  Feke 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Hiscox,  an  early  pastor  of  the  Sabbatarian  Meetinghouse,  was 
painted  by  Feke  upon  commission  by  Henry  Collins.  When  Henry  Collins  Flagg, 
son  of  Ebenezer  Flagg,  who  was  a  partner  of  Henry  Collins,  settled  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  after  the  Revolution,  he  took  this  portrait  together  with  other  fam¬ 
ily  portraits  with  him.  A  descendant,  William  Flagg,  left  this  and  others  at  his  death 
to  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Richard  Ward,  whose  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Ward,  a  niece  of  Henry  Collins,  had  married  Ebenezer  Flagg.  The  por¬ 
trait  is  signed  and  dated:  R.  Feak  Pinxt  AD  1740.  (Anonymous.) 

Height  of  canvas  29Vi"  Width  of  canvas  24V6" 
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88.  CAPTAIN  JOHN  BROWN 

Painted  by 
Joseph  Blackburn 

Captain  John  Brown,  Jr.,  an  active  member  and  vestryman  of  Trinity  Church,  was 
a  merchant  and  with  Godfrey  Malbone  and  George  W anton  in  the  summer  of  1 73 9 
fitted  out  an  armed  ship  to  protect  their  commerce  from  the  Spaniards  during  the 
War  of  Jenkins’  Ear  (the  Second  Spanish  War).  Captain  Brown’s  daughter,  Jane 
Brown,  was  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Vernon,  and  his  brother,  Peleg  Brown,  was  for 
many  years  warden  of  Trinity  Church.  Captain  Brown  died  January  2,  1765. 

Envelope  on  right  side:  Cap4  Jn  Brown 

Merch4 
In  Newport 

Rhode  Island 

Envelope  on  left  side:  to  Mr.  Henry  Sharp 

Merch4 

In  S4  Christopher 

Signed  and  dated:  J.  Blackburn  1754.  (Anonymous.) 

Height  of  canvas  50"  Width  of  canvas  40" 
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89.  MRS.  JOHN  BROWN 

Painted  by 
Joseph  Blackburn 


Mrs.  John  Brown  was,  before  her  marriage,  Jane  Lucas,  daughter  of  Augustus 
Lucas  who  had  fled  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  After 
his  first  wife  died  in  1698,  he  married  Barsheba  Eliot,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
and  Sarah  (Brenton)  Eliot.  (The  Rev.  Joseph  Eliot  was  a  minister  at  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Apostle  of  the  Indians.  Sarah  Brenton 
was  the  daughter  of  Gov.  William  Brenton.)  Jane  Lucas  was  married  to  John 
Brown  on  December  26,  1717,  by  the  Rev.  James  Honyman.  (She  died  in  New¬ 
port  October  13,  1775.)  Ten  years  later,  on  July  30,  1727,  her  sister  Barsheba 
(Bathsheba)  Lucas  was  married  in  Trinity  Church  to  George  Johnston.  Their  son 
Augustus  Johnston  became  Attorney-General  of  the  Colony  and,  as  a  result  of  ac¬ 
cepting  office  under  the  Stamp  Act  with  Martin  Howard,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Moffat,  was  “burnt  in  effigy  in  front  of  the  Court  House  by  an  ungovernable  mob.” 
He  resigned  his  office  of  Stamp  Master  in  Newport  soon  after  and  settled  in  Charles¬ 
ton  where  he  became  Judge  of  the  Vice  Admiralty  Courts.  After  his  death  Barsheba 
married  Matthew  Robinson.  Jane’s  brother,  Augustus  Lucas  II,  married  Mary 
Caner,  sister  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Caner  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  The  Augustus 
Lucas  house  at  40  Division  Street,  corner  of  Mary  Street,  built  c.  1721,  still  stands. 
(Anonymous. ) 


Height  of  canvas  50 


Width  of  canvas  40' 
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90.  DR.  WILLIAM  HUNTER 

Painted  by 
Cosmo  Alexander 

Dr.  William  Hunter,  the  father  of  William  Hunter  who  purchased  the  house  at 
54  Washington  Street  now  known  as  the  Nichols-Wanton-Hunter  House,  was  a 
Scotch  physician  who  settled  in  Newport  in  1752.  In  1755,  he  went  to  Crown  Point 
with  a  Rhode  Island  regiment  as  surgeon.  While  there,  Baron  Dieskau  died  in  the 
tent  he  occupied.  The  next  year  Dr.  Hunter  delivered  the  first  course  of  anatomi¬ 
cal  lectures  delivered  in  America.  A  Loyalist,  he  remained  in  Newport  when  the 
British  took  possession  and  died  in  1778  of  a  fever  contracted  while  attending  sick 
prisoners.  His  son,  William  Hunter,  was  born  in  Newport  in  1774,  graduated  at 
Brown  University  1791,  after  which  he  went  to  England  to  study  medicine  under 
Dr.  John  Hunter.  Developing  a  preference  for  the  law,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Arthur 
Murphy  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his  return  to  America  when  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  in  1799;  a  United  States 
Senator  in  1811  and  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil  in  1834;  served 
for  ten  years  and  then  returned  to  Newport,  remaining  there  until  his  death  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1849,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  He  married  Mary  Robinson  of  New  York. 
A  daughter  married  James  Birckhead,  the  grandfather  of  Philip  G.  Birckhead. 
Painted  c.  1769.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Philip  G.  Birckhead.) 
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91.  MRS.  WILLIAM  HUNTER 
AND  HER  DAUGHTER,  CATHERINE 

Painted  by 
Cosmo  Alexander 

Dr.  William  Hunter  and  Deborah  Malbone,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Godfrey 
Malbone,  were  married  on  September  13,  1761.  Godfrey  Malbone,  a  native  of 
Princess  Anne  County,  Virginia,  settling  in  Newport  about  1700,  became  eminent 
as  a  merchant  and  fitted  out  privateers  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Wars.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  this  portrait  with  No.  95  shows  the  influence  of  Alexander’s  teaching, 
not  only  in  the  placing  of  the  subjects,  but  in  the  painting  as  well.  (Collection  of 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Birckhead. ) 
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92.  DR.  WILLIAM  HUNTER’S  SPANIELS 

Painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart 

Dr.  William  Hunter,  who  was  fond  of  shooting,  often  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
Gilbert  Stuart’s  father  and  tramped  over  his  lands  engaging  in  his  favorite  sport.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  he  noticed  some  of  young  Gilbert’s  first  efforts  at  drawing  and, 
recognizing  his  talent,  arranged  for  schooling  at  the  Kay  School  in  Newport.  This 
painting  which  has  descended  in  the  Hunter  family  has  always  been  considered  by 
the  family  to  be  the  first  commission  to  paint  in  oil  accepted  by  the  young  Stuart. 
Because  it  has  always  been  owned  in  the  family,  it  is  comparatively  little  known. 
One  of  the  most  fascinating  features  is  the  John  Goddard  tea  table  in  the  back¬ 
ground  which  in  design  follows  closely  that  of  table  No.  77  illustrated  in  this 
volume.  This  painting  is  No.  9 1  in  the  Catalogue  of  Pictures  in  the  Gallery  of  Paint¬ 
ings  at  the  First  Exhibition,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  August  1,  1829.  The  title 
read :  “Dogs  under  the  T able .  Stuart’s  first  piece  after  the  artist  recovered  his  sight.” 
The  owner  of  the  picture  was  the  Hon.  William  Hunter.  Of  the  two  hundred  and 
two  paintings  in  the  exhibition  this  was  the  only  one  by  Stuart,  who  had  died  the 
preceding  year.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Edgar  Phelps.) 
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93.  SELF  PORTRAIT 

Painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart 

This  portrait  done  while  a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West  (1777—1782)  shows  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  style  lacking  in  Stuart’s  earlier  work.  The  signature  is  interesting 
as  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  his  early  letters  were  signed  G.  C.  (for  Gilbert 
Charles)  Stuart.  John  Hill  Morgan  in  Gilbert  Stuart  and  His  Pupils  states,  “After 
returning  to  England  in  1775  he  may  have  for  a  time  added  Charles  to  his  name 
as  his  first  portrait  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1777  is  listed  as  by  G.  C. 
Stuart,  27  Vellers  St.,  Strand,”  while  on  his  next  contribution,  that  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1779,  his  name  appears  as  “G.  Stuart  at  Mr.  West’s  Newman  Street.” 
Signed  and  dated:  G.  Stuart,  Pictor  se  ipso  pinxit  AD  1778.  (Ex-Collection  of 
Mrs.  D.  Waterhouse.  Collection  of  the  Redwood  Library. ) 
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94.  MR.  JOHN  BANISTER,  JR. 

Painted  by 

Gilbert  Stuart  c.  1773—1775 

That  John  Banister  (sometimes  spelled  Bannister),  the  father  of  the  sitter,  was  one 
of  the  most  affluent  of  the  eminent  merchants  of  Newport  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1730  and  1 770  is  attested  by  his  owning,  besides  his  wharf  and  warehouses, 
two  country  houses  and  a  town  house.  John  Banister,  Sr.’s,  family  connections  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  a  distinct  advantage  early  in  life.  His  father,  Thomas,  a  prominent 
Boston  merchant,  married  in  1704  a  sister  of  “my  Lady  Say  and  Sele.”  His  wife’s 
father,  Edward  Pelham,  came  from  distinguished  ancestors  and  had  sufficient 
wealth  so  that  he  never  had  to  work  for  a  living — a  rare  occurrence  in  Colonial 
America.  In  1738,  John,  Sr.,  made  in  London  many  connections  which  served  him 
well  in  his  business  ventures.  It  was  on  this  trip  that  he  met  Joseph  Harrison  who 
soon  sailed  for  Newport  with  his  brother  Peter  who  became  a  sea  captain,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  Banister,  then  his  brother-in-law,  and  finally  America’s  first  architect,  de¬ 
signer  of  the  Redwood  Library,  built  1749-1750;  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston,  built 
1750-1758;  the  Jewish  Synagogue,  built  1759-1763;  and  the  Brick  Market, 
built  1761  —  1772.  During  the  late  1750’s,  apparently  sensing  the  disastrous  times 
ahead,  he  retired  to  his  country  house  where  he  died  in  1767.  John  Banister,  Jr., 
who  sat  for  this  portrait  between  Stuart’s  first  and  second  trip  to  England,  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father,  in  addition  to  other  properties,  the  house  that  his  father 
built  in  1751  which  still  stands  on  Spring  Street.  It  was  this  house  that  General 
Prescott,  commander  of  the  British  Forces  in  Newport  during  the  occupation,  se¬ 
lected  for  his  headquarters.  “They  also  took  possession  of  his  farm  in  Middletown 
and  seized  so  much  of  his  property  that  he  went  to  England  to  get  some  compensa¬ 
tion  and  was  successful  in  obtaining  an  order  for  a  considerable  sum  payable  in 
New  York.  The  British  in  New  York  refused  to  pay  him,  giving  as  a  reason  his 
rebellious  principles.  In  consequence  of  his  going  to  England  and  obtaining  the 
order  for  compensation,  the  Continental  government  was  about  to  proceed  against 
him  as  a  refugee  when  his  wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Ward,  Secretary  of  State,  stating  the  reasons  for  his  application  to  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  which  were  that  they  had  assured  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  that  private 
property  would  be  respected,  etc.,  and  showing  them  how  great  a  sufferer  he  was 
in  consequence  of  their  dispossessing  him  of  his  estates.  The  letter  had  the  effect  of 
saving  his  property  from  confiscation  by  the  Continental  government.”  He  died  in 
Newport  in  1807.  (Collection  of  Redwood  Library.  Gift  of  David  Melvil,  Esq.) 
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95.  MRS.  JOHN  BANISTER,  JR. 

AND  HER  SON  JOHN 

Painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart 

Mrs.  John  Banister,  Jr.’s,  mother-in-law,  Hermione  Pelham  Banister,  born  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1718,  was  the  daughter  of  Edward  and  Arabella  Williams  Pelham.  The 
Pelham  family,  both  in  lineage  and  wealth,  were  among  the  “top  ten”  in  Colonial 
America.  Her  father,  extremely  wealthy,  was  related  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College.  Her  mother  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Governor  Benedict  Arnold.  She  had  two  sisters,  Elizabeth  and 
Penelope.  Elizabeth,  born  October  20,  1721,  fell  in  love  with  Peter  Harrison  and 
they  were  married  in  Hampton  Falls,  New  Hampshire,  on  June  6,  1746.  He  was  a 
Quaker,  she  an  Angelican,  and  the  minister,  the  Reverend  Joseph  Whipple,  a  Con¬ 
gregationalism  The  marriage,  violently  opposed  by  the  senior  Banister  and  Pelham 
families,  took  place  while  John  Banister,  Sr.,  was  in  England.  On  his  return  he  so 
turned  against  them  that  both  Peter  and  his  brother  Joseph  left  his  employ  and  be¬ 
came  his  bitter  rivals  in  trade,  financed  by  the  £20,000  that  Elizabeth  had  inher¬ 
ited  from  her  father.  (Today,  these  portraits,  No.  94  and  No.  95,  hang  in  the  Red¬ 
wood  Library  designed  by  the  brother-in-law  to  whom  John  Banister,  Sr.,  referred 
as  a  “beggarly  rascal”  and  “an  idle  lazy  chap.”)  So  complete  was  Banister’s  control 
of  Narragansett  shipbuilding  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  Boston  for 
new  ships.  Mrs.  John  Banister,  Jr.,  was,  before  her  marriage,  Christian  Stelle, 
daughter  of  Isaac  and  Penelope  Goodson  Stelle.  Isaac  Stelle  was  engaged  in  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits  with  John  Mawdsley  and  other  merchants  in  Newport  and  was 
one  of  the  syndicate  in  1761  that  sought  to  control  the  manufacture  of  spermaceti 
then  largely  carried  on  in  Newport.  He  was  the  owner  of  “the  crewless  vessel”  that 
came  ashore  on  the  beach,  the  only  thing  missing  being  the  long  boat.  The  crew 
was  never  heard  from.  On  Easter  Monday,  April  7,  1760,  he  was  chosen  eldest 
Church  Warden.  Their  son  John  III  married  Elizabeth  W.  Thurston  in  1808  and 
died  in  Newport  in  1831  leaving  no  children.  This  portrait,  when  compared  with 
No.  91,  shows  clearly  the  influence  of  Stuart’s  first  teacher,  Cosmo  Alexander.  The 
placing  of  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  technique,  has  much  in  common.  Stuart  had 
gone  to  Edinburgh  with  Alexander  in  1772  and  had  returned  probably  within  a 
year  to  Newport,  going  again  abroad,  this  time  to  London  in  1775.  It  was  during 
this  stay  that  the  portraits  were  painted.  (Collection  of  Redwood  Library.  Gift  of 
David  Melvil,  Esq. ) 
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96.  MRS.  HENRY  COLLINS  FLAGG 

Painted  by 
Washington  Allston 

Henry  Collins  Flagg  headed  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Southern  Division  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  and  after  the  war  married  Rachel  Moore  Allston,  widow  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Allston  and  mother  of  the  painter  Washington  Allston.  (Anonymous.) 
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97.  BOMBARDMENT  OF  TRIPOLI  IN  1804 

Painted  by 
Michele  Felice  Come 

For  centuries  the  pirates  from  the  Barbary  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean  had  preyed 
on  the  shipping  of  all  nations  that  refused  to  pay  tribute.  In  1794,  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  the  building  of  six  frigates  to  be  used  to  protect  our  shipping.  Resenting 
this  action,  the  Pasha  of  Tripoli  declared  war  on  the  United  States  May  10,  1801. 
During  the  war  the  various  engagements  were  delineated  for  the  American  public 
by  prints,  water  colors,  and  paintings.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  a  painting  by 
Come  of  the  engagement  between  the  schooner  Enterprise  under  Captain  Sterrett 
and  the  polacca  Tripoli.  An  engraving  of  this  painting  by  an  unknown  engraver  is 
listed  on  page  81  in  Olds’s  Bits  and  Pieces  of  American  History.  One  of  the  most 
widely  heralded  exploits  was  the  burning  of  the  American  frigate  Philadelphia , 
which  ran  aground  in  Tripoli  Harbor  while  pursuing  a  Tripolitan  ship  on  October 
31,  1803.  Using  a  captured  ketch  originally  called  the  Mastico  and  renamed  the 
Intrepid,  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  in  a  surprise  attack,  boarded  and  burned 
the  Philadelphia  during  the  night  of  February  16,  1804.  On  August  3rd  of  the 
same  year,  the  action  depicted  in  this  painting  ( attributed  to  Come  on  the  basis  of 
a  similar  view  of  the  same  engagement  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  signed  M.  Come  and  dated  1805)  took  place.  Stephen 
Decatur,  now  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  was  in  command  of  a  division  of 
American  gunboats  in  the  squadron  which  was  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Edward  Preble  whose  flagship  was  the  Constitution  (“ Old  Ironsides’1'').  In  the  en¬ 
gagement,  three  enemy  ships  were  sunk  and  three  captured.  Captain  Decatur  and 
his  brother,  Lieutenant  James  Decatur,  who  commanded  a  gunboat  in  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  division,  each  captured  a  ship.  As  James  stepped  on  board  the  ship  that  had 
surrendered,  he  was  shot  dead  by  the  treacherous  commander.  Overtaking  the  flee¬ 
ing  vessel,  Stephen  boarded  her  with  some  of  his  crew,  one  of  whom  saved  his  cap¬ 
tain’s  life  by  receiving  a  sabre  thrust,  which  had  been  aimed  at  him.  After  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  Tripolitan  commander  with  a  single  pistol  shot,  he  then  sailed  the  cap¬ 
tured  ship  out  of  the  harbor.  (Ex-Collection  of  Mr.  Bayard  Ewing.  Collection  of 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. ) 
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98.  MICHELE  FELICE  CORNE 

Possibly  a  self-portrait 

Of  this  painting  George  C.  Mason,  writing  in  Reminiscences  of  Newport  in  1884 , 
says,  “His  own  portrait,  now  in  the  Redwood  Library  is  said  to  be  by  himself,  but 
one  has  only  to  compare  it  with  some  of  his  known  works  to  be  convinced  he  was  not 
equal  to  such  a  performance.  The  drawing  is  good,  but  the  figures  and  heads  in 
Corne’s  works  are  always  very  faulty”  and,  several  pages  later,  “On  the  walls  of  the 
the  hall  (of  his  house)  until  lately  could  be  seen  traces  of  his  pencil,  including  a 
bust  of  Washington,  badly  drawn,  showing  that  the  same  hand  could  not  have 
painted  the  portrait  in  the  Redwood  Library.”  His  insistence  on  making  his  point 
indicates  that  at  the  time  there  was  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  Between 
1803  and  1812,  Corne’s  time  was  largely  taken  up  by  decorating  interiors.  The 
walls  of  the  Hancock  house  in  Boston  and  the  Sullivan  Dorr  house  in  Providence 
were  among  those  so  decorated.  His  assistant  and  lifelong  companion  “Billy”  was 
a  Bolognese  named  Bottomore  who  was  a  confectioner,  not  a  painter,  but  was 
trained  to  fill  in  parts  of  Corne’s  work,  clean  brushes  and  make  himself  general¬ 
ly  useful.  This  painting  was  given  to  the  Redwood  Library  by  Mrs.  Bottomore. 
(Collection  of  Redwood  Library. ) 
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99.  THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  HISCOX 

Mezzotint 

Published  by  Reak  &  Okey 
Printsellers  and  Stationers  on  the  Parade 
Newport  Rhode  Island 
October  25,  1773 

This  print,  smaller  than  No.  100  and  No.  101,  “was  taken  from  an  original  pic¬ 
ture  painted  by  Mr.  Feke.”  No.  87.  Mary  Agnes  Best  in  her  book  entitled  The 
Town  that  Saved,  a  State  tells  of  the  connection  between  the  Sabbatarians  of  New¬ 
port  and  Westerly.  “An  enthusiastic  proselyting  Englishman  came  to  Newport  in 
1665  and  drew  from  the  membership  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  formed  a 
Sabbatarian  Communion.  He  and  his  followers  were  strict  legalists:  the  Fourth 
Commandment  had  never  been  revoked,  therefore  ‘the  Seventh  Day  is  the  Sab- 
both  of  the  Lord  thy  God’  and  observance  of  that  day  was  obligatory  on  believers. 
A  convert  to  Sabbatarianism,  the  Reverend  John  Maxson,  ‘first  white  child  born 
on  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island,’  organized  the  first  Sabbatarian  group  in  Westerly 
in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Hopkinton.  The  first  meetinghouse  was  erected  there  in 
1680.  The  Westerly  Church  was  organized  in  1708  and  he  became  the  elder. 
Three  members  of  his  family  were  pastors  until  1750  when  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Hiscox  came  from  Newport.  He  was  a  cordwainer  and  shoemaker  indicating  spiri¬ 
tual  leadership  was  a  calling  rather  than  a  means  of  livelihood.”  An  article  in  the 
Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  Sun  under  the  date  of  June  20,  1913,  mentions  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Thomas  Hiscox.  “The  Reverend  William  Gibson,  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  before  his  death  in  1717,  bequeathed  some  of  his 
books  to  the  churches  of  Newport  and  Westerly.  Among  the  books  bequeathed 
were  enumerated  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  First  Gate  or  Outward  Door  to  the  Hebrew 
Tongue  opened  in  English,  and  a  Short  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  Tongue.  These 
were  put  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  Hiscox,  pastor  of  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist 
Church,  town  clerk  and  town  treasurer,  to  be  loaned  to  such  bretheren  as  might  de¬ 
sire  to  use  them.  This  was  the  second  library  established  within  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island.”  (Collection  of  American  Antiquarian  Society.) 
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100.  THE  REVEREND  JAMES  HONYMAN  A.M. 

Mezzotint 

Gains  pinxt  S.  Okey  fecit 

Printed  by  Reak  &  Okey 
Newport  Rhode  Island  November  2,  1774 

In  1704  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  appointed 
the  Rev.  James  Honyman  their  missionary  at  Trinity  Church,  Newport.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  time  when  the  Church  of  England  counted  only  a  handful  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  among  its  followers,  the  great  majority  being  either  Quakers  or  Baptists.  In 
a  simple  quiet  way,  he  taught  those  who  could  be  brought  together  to  love,  respect, 
and  venerate  the  Church.  By  1725  he  had  increased  his  congregation  so  much  that 
they  built  a  large  new  church,  completed  in  1 726  which,  together  with  the  two  bays 
added  in  1762,  constitutes  the  building  standing  today.  At  his  death  on  July  2, 
1750,  he  left  a  steadily  growing,  happy  and  united  congregation  as  tribute  to  his 
patience  and  unceasing  efforts.  The  portrait  from  which  the  mezzotint  was  en¬ 
graved  was  painted  by  an  artist  who  is  accepted  at  present  as  belonging  to  the 
American  school  although  nothing  further  is  known  of  him.  This  portrait  by 
Gaines  which  hung  in  the  Vestry  room  of  the  church  was  given  to  the  Church  by 
Mrs.  Frances  Sophia  Malbone,  widow  of  Francis  Malbone  and  granddaughter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Honyman.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.) 
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101.  MR.  SAMUEL  ADAMS 

Mezzotint 

J.  Mitchell  pinxt  Sam1  Okey  fecit 
Printed  by  and  for  Chas  Reak  &  Sam1  Okey 
Newport  Rhode  Island  April  1775 

Samuel  Adams,  born  in  1722,  was  a  second  cousin  of  John  Adams.  Graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1743,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  public  affairs  in  the  town 
meetings  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  in  the  Old  State  House.  He  wrote  Boston’s  protest 
against  the  Stamp  Act,  urged  determined  resistance  to  taxation  of  the  Colonies  by 
Parliament,  organized  the  “Boston  Tea  Party,”  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  after  the  war  served  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  in 
1803,  aged  81.  The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow  patriots  in  April 
1775  is  expressed  in  one  of  the  lines  engraved  below  his  portrait  which  describes 
him  as  “His  Country’s  Savior,  Father,  Shield  &  Guide.”  Fiske,  the  historian,  says 
of  him  that  “in  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  is  second  only  to  Wash¬ 
ington.”  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr.) 


Dimensions  of  print  12.6"  x  9.14 


THE  NEWPORT  SILVERSMITHS 


DURING  the  years  between  1700  and  1800,  there  worked  in  Newport  a 
group  of  silversmiths  who  produced  tankards,  canns,  creamers,  spoons, 
porringers,  and  other  items  comparable  to  the  work  being  done  in  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  at  that  time.  It  is  thought  that  much  of  this  fine  silver 
was  taken  to  England  by  the  departing  Loyalists.  In  support  thereof,  several  im¬ 
portant  pieces  pictured  in  this  volume  have  in  recent  years  been  acquired  abroad. 
The  cups  by  John  Coddington,  No.  109,  were  auctioned  in  London  several  years 
ago  and  the  Arnold  Collins  porringer,  No.  118,  was  purchased  in  France.  Perhaps 
other  pieces  will  gradually  return  home. 

Much  research  remains  to  be  done  before  all  available  information  about  this 
group  has  been  collected.  The  following  summary  will  serve  as  the  base  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program. 

ARNOLD  COLLINS,  ?-1735 

Married  (1)  prior  to  1687  to  Sarah;  son  Sylvester  born  in  1688,  daughter 
Sarah  born  1690.  Commissioned  March  3,  1690,  to  design  and  engrave  the  Seal 
of  the  Colony.  Married  (2)  on  March  16,  1692,  to  Amy  Tew  Ward,  widow  of 
Thomas  Ward;  a  son  Henry  born  March  25,  1699,  died  1766,  unmarried.  In 
1702  he  was  a  proprietor  of  Common  Lands.  In  1711  a  beaker  made  by  him  was 
bequeathed  to  United  Congregational  Church  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  by  Joseph 
Church.  Contributed  the  land  for  the  first  Sabbatarian  Meetinghouse.  Will  re¬ 
corded  August  1735. 

SAMUEL  VERNON,  1683-1737 

Born  December  6,  1683,  in  Narragansett,  son  of  Daniel  and  Ann  (Dyer)  Ver¬ 
non;  second  cousin  of  Edward  Winslow,  silversmith  of  Boston.  Married  (1)  April 
10,  1707,  to  Elizabeth  Fleet  of  Long  Island,  who  died  in  1722.  Freeman,  1714. 
Married  (2)  Elizabeth  Paine  of  Bristol  January  12,  1725,  sister  of  Nathaniel 
Paine;  she  died  March  15,  1759.  Advertised  working  1705-1725-1726.  His 
fifth  child  of  first  marriage,  Daniel,  born  August  20,  1716  (Freeman,  1738), 
worked  as  a  silversmith.  Appointed  by  Assembly  to  settle  land  dispute  1726.  As¬ 
sisted  the  Governor  in  investigating  health  conditions.  Justice  of  the  Peace,  1728. 
Member  of  Boundary  Commission,  Massachusetts— New  Hampshire  1737.  On 
base  of  cup  lent  by  Capt.  V.  A.  Watson  of  London,  England,  1936,  Rhode  Island 
Tercentenary  at  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  a  different  touch  mark  appears, 
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initials  above  fleur-de-lys  but  in  a  rectangle,  possibly  a  piece  of  early  origin  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  usual  mark.  His  third  child  and  first  son  of  second  marriage, 
Samuel,  Jr.  (born  September  6,  1711,  died  July  6,  1792),  married  Amy  Ward 
Freeman  1733,  had  twelve  children.  Samuel  Vernon  died  December  5,  1737. 

ISAAC  ANTHONY,  1690-1773 

Born,  April  10,  1690,  in  Newport,  son  of  Abraham  and  Alice  Wodell  Anthony. 
Advertised  as  a  goldsmith  in  the  Boston  Gazette  March  21,  1737.  Died  in  New¬ 
port,  1773. 

BENJAMIN  BRENTON,  1686-1740 

Born,  December  23,  1686,  eldest  son  of  William  and  Hannah  (Davis)  Brenton, 
grandson  of  Governor  William  Brenton  (first  charter,  1660—1662;  second  charter, 
1666—1669).  Married  Sarah  Collins  in  1708;  son  Benjamin,  Jr.,  born  October  16, 
1710.  Freeman  1717.  Sold  land  to  Samuel  Fowler.  Made  a  flagon  for  Trinity 
Church  in  1733  as  a  Nathaniel  Kay  legacy,  as  well  as  a  flagon  for  St.  Michaels  of 
Bristol,  R.  I.  Died,  1740. 

Note:  A  similar  touch  mark  was  used  by  Benjamin  Bunker,  born  March  17,  1751,  who 
was  the  son  of  William  Bunker  of  Newport;  spent  much  time  in  Nantucket;  died  April 
14,  1842. 


JOHN  CODDINGTON,  1690-1743 

Son  of  Nathaniel  and  Suzanna  Coddington.  His  father  Nathaniel  (born  May  23, 
1653,  died  January,  1724)  was  the  son  of  Governor  William  Coddington,  born 
1601.  His  mother  was  Suzanna  Hutchinson,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Edward 
(born  May  28,  1613)  and  Catherine  Hutchinson  and  the  granddaughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Anne  Hutchinson  who  were  forced  to  leave  Boston  during  the  Antinomian 
controversy  and  went  in  March,  1637/8  with  a  group,  which  included  William 
Coddington,  first  to  Providence  where  they  were  joined  by  Roger  Williams,  who 
accompanied  them  to  Plymouth  where  it  was  decided  that  the  settlers  from  Boston 
would  buy  Aquidneck.  They  went  across  the  bay  and  with  the  assistance  of  Roger 
Williams  bought  the  Island  of  Aquidneck  (now  called  Rhode  Island)  on  March 
24,  1637/8  from  the  Narragansetts  for  “forty  fathom  of  white  beads.”  The  deed 
read:  “we,  Caunounicus  and  Nuantunnomu,  the  chiefe  Sachims  of  the  Nanhig- 

gansets  by  vertue  of  our  generall  Command  of  this  Bay - have  sold  unto  Mr. 

Coddington  and  his  friends  united  unto  him,  the  great  Island  of  Acquednecke.” 
The  group  that  made  the  purchase  numbered  eighteen  including  William  Cod¬ 
dington.  This  group  settled  on  the  Northward  end  of  the  Island  (then  called  Pocas- 
set,  now  called  Portsmouth).  In  a  matter  of  weeks  discord  between  the  adherents 
to  Anne  Hutchinson  and  those  of  William  Coddington  caused  a  rupture,  referred 
to  in  Governor  Winthrop’s  (Massachusetts  Bay  Colony)  Journal  of  1 1  May 
1639  “at  Aquidy  the  people  grew  very  tumultuous  and  put  out  Mr.  Coddington 
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and  the  other  three  magistrates  and  chose  Mr.  William  Hutchinson  only,  a  man  of 
very  mild  temper  and  weak  parts  and  wholly  guided  by  his  wife  who  had  been  the 
beginner  of  all  the  former  troubles  in  the  country,  and  still  continued  to  breed 
disturbance.” 

The  meeting  which  is  referred  to  in  Winthrop’s  Journal  occurred  on  April  28, 
1639  and  was  continued  on  April  30.  As  a  result,  the  Eastons  left  Pocasset  on 
April  30  and  went  by  boat  along  the  west  shore  and  began  the  settlement  of  New¬ 
port  on  May  1,  1639.  Coddington  and  his  followers  either  accompanied  them  or 
followed  very  soon,  holding  a  town  meeting  May  16,  1639  with  the  following  in 
attendance: 


Wm.  Coddington,  Judge 
Nicholas  Easton  1 
John  Coggeshall  t  Elders 
William  Brenton  I 


John  Clarke 
Jeremy  Clerke 
Thomas  Hazard 
Henry  Bull 

W  Dyre  Seer: 
16th  3d  1639 


William  Coddington,  having  the  original  deed  to  the  Island  in  his  own  name,  was 
successful  in  his  arguments  for  Portsmouth  to  submit  to  the  Newport  government 
and  the  following  year  on  March  12,  1639/40  “William  Hutchinson  was  elected 
one  of  the  assistants”  doubtless  in  recognition  of  his  renouncing  his  office. 

Married  (1)  May  23,  1715;  married  (2)  August  25,  1720  to  Elizabeth  Rogers. 
Member  of  the  House  of  Deputies  1721-1729.  Sheriff  1733-1735.  Colonel  of  the 
Militia  in  1726.  Alluded  to  himself  as  a  goldsmith  in  his  will. 


DANIEL  RUSSELL,  c.  1698-c.  1771 

Working  1718—1719.  Made  baptismal  bowl  for  Trinity  Church  as  a  William 
Bright-John  Mulder  memorial.  Working  1721—1724.  Married  ( 1 )  Mary  Rum- 
rell  August,  30,  1722,  in  First  Trinity  Church.  Made  baptismal  basin  for  Trinity 
Church  as  a  Nathaniel  Kay  legacy.  Advertisement  1735,  “working  Goldsmith.” 
Made  in  1742  gold  locket  in  Garvan  Collection.  Married  (2)  to  Mary  Mumford 
January  10,  1754,  by  the  Rev.  James  Searing,  Jr.,  of  Second  Congregational 
Church.  July  1,  1755,  Mr.  Daniel  Russell  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  William  Ver¬ 
non,  Jr.,  of  Newport  as  a  subscriber  to  a  volume  of  Dr.  Mayhew’s  Sermons  pub¬ 
lished  in  Boston.  Extract  from  Edward  Thurston’s  interlined  almanac  May  12, 
1772,  “peach  tree  bloomed  in  Mr.  Daniel  Russell’s  Garden  which  bloomed  last 
year  (1771)  May  6.” 

Sources:  Vital  Records  of  Rhode  Island,  Vol.  X,  1636—1850;  Trinity  Parish  Records; 
Newport  Historical  Society  Magazine ,  Vol.  4,  No.  1,  July  1,  1883;  Newport  Town  Rec¬ 
ords. 


JONATHAN  CLARKE,  1705-1770 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  silversmith  at  this  time.  Possibly  he  was  a  descendant 
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of  one  of  the  founders,  John  Clarke.  Working  in  Newport  in  1734  and  1755.  Later 
worked  in  Providence.  Made  in  1734  a  flagon  for  the  Church  of  England  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  now  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  In  1735  joined  with  Edward  Winslow,  Sam¬ 
uel  Greenwood  and  others  in  refusing  to  accept  tax  notes  as  currency.  Made  the 
Jabez  Bowen  punch  strainer  dated  January  1766. 

JOHN  TANNER,  1713-1785 

Taught  trade  to  Daniel  and  Joseph  Rogers.  Joseph  Rogers  became  a  partner  of 
Tanner  &  Rogers.  Gave  to  the  Sabbatarian  Meetinghouse  the  scroll  with  the  Ten 
Commandments  In  1773. 

JONATHAN  OTIS,  1723-1791 

Born  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  nephew  of  Moody  Russell  (1694—1761 )  of 
Barnstable,  Massachusetts  (silversmith).  Married  Katharine  Coggeshall  in  1745. 
Working  in  Newport  1750  and  1753.  Lived  at  87  Spring  Street.  Removed  to  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Connecticut,  during  the  British  occupancy  of  Newport.  Major  of  Militia, 
1778. 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  1739-1828 

Prominent  citizen  and  member  of  Trinity  Church.  Had  a  shop  fourteen  feet  wide 
on  Thames  Street  on  site  of  the  Mercury.  William  Stoddard  Nichols  was  one  of  his 
apprentices.  April  12,  1784,  proprietor  of  a  pew  in  Trinity  Church.  Signed  a  docu¬ 
ment  “do  manifest  our  approbation  of  the  plan  for  settling  a  minister.”  Other 
signers  were  Deborah  Hunter,  John  Bannister,  Francis  Malbone  and  others. 
March,  1805,  he  subscribed  $5.00  for  a  new  bell,  the  same  amount  as  William 
Crooke.  December  1,  1806,  “It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Littlefield  be  requested  to  em¬ 
ploy  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold  to  take  charge  of  the  clock,  put  her  in  order,  and  agree 
with  him  for  a  compensation  to  keep  it  so.”  (Annals  of  Trinity  Church. )  Continued 
in  trade  until  1796.  A  beaker  made  by  him  is  owned  by  the  United  Congregational 
Church,  Newport. 


DANIEL  ROGERS,  ?-1792 

Brother  of  Joseph  Rogers.  Both  were  apprentices  to  John  Tanner,  working 
1752/3.  Advertisement,  1774.  Chosen  Deputy  to  Assembly,  1792. 

WILLIAM  HOOKEY,  ?-1812 

Listed  1736  and  1745  as  “Gold  and  Silversmith.”  Working  1750  on  “Long 
Wharf.”  He  worked  at  6  Coddington  Street  which  was  built  by  his  grandfather,  the 
Reverend  Daniel  Whiteman.  Died  in  1812. 
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NICHOLAS  GEOFFROY,  c.  1761-1839 

Born  Grenville,  France  c.  1761.  Came  to  Newport  c.  1795.  Described  as  “an 
industrious  and  useful  citizen  of  the  town.”  In  1799  he  bought  land  which  had 
belonged  to  Benjamin  Brenton.  Advertised  as  working  1798.  Married  Sally  Shaw 
in  1803.  Worked  with  John  A.  Shaw  and  later  joined  him  in  John  A.  Shaw  &  Co. 
Sometime  around  1800,  he  reworked  the  silver  beaker  of  the  Sabbatarian  Church, 
now  at  Newport  Historical  Society.  Made  a  ladle  of  some  spoons  and  the  silver  lace 
from  Mrs.  John  Bannister’s  wedding  gown.  He  had  a  shop  where  he  sold  imported 
goods  and  “silvered”  mirrors  as  well  as  dealing  in  retail  foodstuffs.  His  entries  in 
J.  A.  Shaw’s  Day  Book  (later  his)  are  in  a  fine  French  hand.  (Archives  of  New¬ 
port  Historical  Society. )  He  became  known  beyond  Rhode  Island  by  the  part  he 
played  in  politics  during  the  election  of  John  Adams.  Died  in  February,  1839. 
(Notice  in  Newport  Mercury ,  February  9,  1839.) 

WALTER  CORNELL,  w.  1780-1800 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Walter  Cornell  carried  on  a 
business  in  both  silver  and  clocks.  Whether  he  bought  the  clocks  and  put  his  name 
on  or  whether  they  were  made  in  his  shop  is  yet  to  be  determined.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  worked  both  in  Providence  and  in  Newport. 

WILLIAM  STODDARD  NICHOLS,  1785-1871 

Son  of  Walter  Nichols,  cabinetmaker,  and  Rachel  Stoddard  Nichols,  who  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden,  being  the  daughter  of  Rachel  Pay- 
bodie  Stoddard  whose  father  William  Paybodie  was  a  great-grandson  of  John 
Alden.  Apprenticed  to  Thomas  Arnold.  Worked  in  Newport  in  1808;  lived  on 
Division  Street.  Had  a  shop  at  155  Thames  Street  where  he  made  strings  of  gold 
beads  from  five-dollar  gold  pieces.  Moved  late  in  life  to  the  Nichols  family  house  on 
Marlborough  Street,  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  where  he  died,  leaving  it  to  his 
wife  and  children.  Used  pseudo-hallmarks.  (See  illustration  No.  117.) 
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102.  CASTER 
c.  1735 


DANIEL  RUSSELL 

c.  1698— c.  1771 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 

The  hexagonal  shape,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  designs,  was  in  vogue  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America  very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  great  similarity 
between  this  caster  and  No.  103.  The  two  arrows,  one  above  the  other  when  the 
top  is  placed  properly,  remind  us  of  the  slight  irregularities  of  the  articles  made 
by  hand.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 

Height  3 %"  Diameter  of  base  2TV' 
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103.  PEPPER  POT  or  CASTER  JOHN  TANNER 


c.  1740 


1713-1785 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


A  pepper  pot  of  comparable  design  by  Jacob  Hurd,  1702—1758,  Boston,  is  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  58  of  the  Spalding  Collection  Catalogue,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston.  The  silversmiths  of  Boston  and  Newport  followed  much  the  same  designs 
in  the  shaping  of  their  pieces  and  maintained  an  equally  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship.  (Collection  of  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. ) 

Height  3%”  Diameter  of  base  2" 
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104.  CASTER 
c.  1750 


JONATHAN  OTIS 

1723-1791 


maker’s  mark 

ON  SIDE 

Casters  of  this  design  were  made  in  Boston  by  silversmiths  working  at  this  time, 
such  as  Daniel  Henchman  and  Benjamin  Burt.  The  turned  finial  is  very  similar 
to  the  ones  which  Jacob  Hurd  put  on  his  tankards.  These  small  containers  with 
pierced  tops  are  also  referred  to  as  muffineers,  so  named  from  their  use  for  sprink¬ 
ling  flavoring  on  muffins,  and  also  as  dredgers,  probably  from  “dredge,”  a  sweet¬ 
meat  containing  spices.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  David  Stockwell. ) 

Height  5  Vs"  Diameter  of  base  1{J" 
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105.  PAIR  OF  CASTERS 


JONATHAN  CLARKE 

mmtm  1705-1770 


c.  1730-1740 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


While  comparatively  common  in  English  silver,  pairs  of  American  casters  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rare.  While  having  the  appearance  of  being  pierced  at  the  top,  the  one  at 
the  right  is  solid,  probably  to  permit  its  use  for  some  condiment  which  was  not 
suited  to  being  sprinkled.  These  casters  have  descended  in  the  family  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Richard  Ward,  who  was  born  in  1689.  They  are  engraved  RW  1709  and  also 
HW  for  his  daughter,  Hannah.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  George  M.  Bodman.) 


Height  4 


Diameter  of  base  l5/s 


106.  CREAMER  JOHN  TANNER 


maker’s  mark 

BELOW  RIM 


This  creamer,  by  comparison  with  the  next  two,  Nos.  107  and  108,  shows  the 
changes  in  design  between  1725  and  1775.  The  molded  rim  at  the  top,  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  spout,  a  rather  plain  handle,  and  a  molded  foot  which  is  almost  a  part  of 
the  bulbous  body  are  all  early  features.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

Height  314"  Diameter  of  base  2TV 
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107.  CREAMER 

c .  1735-1740 


BENJAMIN  BRENTON 

1686-1740 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


The  creamers  with  a  molded  foot  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  bulbous  shape  to  the  middle,  as  does  the  type  of  handle  shown.  The  custom  of 
adding  cream  and  sugar  to  tea  did  not  begin  in  England  until  Queen  Anne’s  time, 
1702—1714,  so  that  both  sugar  bowls  and  creamers  were  not  used  prior  to  this 
time.  Their  use  gradually  increased,  but  it  was  not  until  some  years  later,  after 
1750,  that  they  were  made  in  America  in  any  considerable  number.  ER  inside  foot. 
(Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr. ) 

Height  4"  Diameter  of  base  21/4" 
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108.  CREAMER 

c.  1755-1765 


maker’s  mark 

BELOW  RIM 


A  comparison  with  the  preceding  creamer,  No.  106,  shows  the  development  of  the 
changes  in  design  as  the  century  progressed.  The  rim  is  now  scalloped,  the  handle 
more  ornate,  and  the  base  molding  more  delicate.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C. 
Moore.) 

Height  414''  Diameter  of  base  214" 
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109.  PAIR  OF  CUPS 

c.  1725 


JOHN  CODDINGTON 

1690-1743 


maker’s  mark 

UNDER  RIM 

A  single  cup  by  John  Coddington  is  a  rarity,  a  pair  is  probably  unique.  A  cup  with 
an  almost  identical  handle,  but  with  a  jug-shaped  body  with  gadrooned  decoration, 
is  in  the  collection  of  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Murray 
S.  Danforth.  This  pair  of  cups  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a  Loyalist  as  they  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  present  owner  in  England.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 


Height  3  %" 


Diameter  of  base  2  Vs 


110.  CUP  SAMUEL  VERNON 

c.  1725  1683-1737 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  cups  or  mugs  enjoyed  great  pop¬ 
ularity  and  doubtless  were  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They  were  in  effect 
beakers  to  which  a  handle  had  been  attached.  The  molding  at  the  base,  the  strap 
handle,  the  turned  rim,  and  the  proportion  of  each  element  combine  to  make  this 
an  unusual  example  of  a  usual  form.  ( Collection  of  Newport  Historical  Society. ) 

Height  23A"  Diameter  of  top  2%"  Diameter  of  base  214'' 
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111.  CUP 

c.  1725 


maker’s  mark 

BELOW  RIM 

A  similar  cup  by  this  maker  is  illustrated  on  page  32  of  Silversmiths  and  their 
Marks  III  by  Stephen  G.  C.  Ensko.  In  both  the  side  flares  out  as  it  nears  the  lip  of 
the  cup  in  the  manner  common  to  most  beakers.  This  is  a  particularly  well-marked 
specimen  of  a  maker  whose  pieces  are  not  very  often  seen.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
ward  A.  Sherman. ) 

Marked:  "jypf 

Height  2V2"  Diameter  of  top  2%"  Diameter  of  base  214" 


A 


ISAAC  ANTHONY 

1690-1773 
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112.  CUP 

c.  1720 


SAMUEL  VERNON 

1683-1737 


maker’s  mark 


BELOW  RIM 


This  cup  by  the  same  maker  as  No.  110  offers  an  interesting  comparison.  The 
handles  differ  in  that  one  terminates  in  a  trifid  design  while  the  other  is  pointed. 
One  would  suspect  that  this  handle  has  been  bent  out  of  shape  by  pressure  from 
above  and  originally  followed  the  shape  of  No.  110.  The  flare  to  the  sides  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  No.  1 1 1.  Marked:  AE  to  MB  to  LLD  to  CTB.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Brownell.) 


Height  2%" 


Diameter  of  bottom  2%"  Diameter  of  top  3" 
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113.  CANN 

c.  1730-1740 


JONATHAN  OTIS 

1723-1791 


maker’s  mark 

BELOW  RIM 


Canns  of  this  general  design  were  made  during  most  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
This  form  of  handle  is  found  on  canns  made  by  Boston  silversmiths  Thomas  Mill- 
ner,  1690—1745,  and  Knight  Leverett,  1703—1753,  and  so  can  be  ascribed  to  the 
early  part  of  the  century.  The  earlier  canns  were  often  less  bulbous,  but  were 
sometimes  shaped  as  this  is.  ( Collection  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman. ) 

Marked: 

Height  4 %"  Diameter  of  top  3"  Diameter  of  base  3%" 
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114.  CANN 

c.  1735—1745 


JOHN  TANNER 

1713-1785 


maker’s  mark 

UNDER  RIM 


In  comparison  with  the  preceding  cann,  this  one  has  the  earlier  less  bulbous  shape. 
The  double  scroll  handle  is  an  early  version  of  the  type  which  later  acquired 
acanthus  leaf  carving  on  the  shoulder  as  shown  in  Nos.  115  and  116.  As  the  cen¬ 
tury  progressed,  not  only  did  the  handles  change  and  the  body  become  more  bulb¬ 
ous  but  also  the  canns  became  taller  and  the  molded  base  became  higher.  In¬ 
scribed:  FC  S.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman. ) 


Height  43A" 


Diameter  of  top  314"  Diameter  of  base  3  Vs" 
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115.  CANN 

c .  1770-1780 


DANIEL  ROGERS 

?  -1792 


maker’s  mark 

UNDER  RIM 


In  addition  to  the  acanthus  leaf  decoration  on  the  handle,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
century  there  was  added  to  the  terminal  scroll  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  handle  a 
smaller  supplementary  scroll.  This  development  is  clearly  seen  by  comparing  No. 
115  and  No.  116  with  No.  114.  (Collection  of  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.) 

T 

Marked: 

IM 

Height  5  Vis"  Diameter  of  base  3f\" 
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116.  CANN 

c.  1770-1780 


JONATHAN  OTIS 

1723-1791 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


At  a  time  when  the  savings  banks  as  we  know  them  were  not  available,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  colonial  towns  often  acquired  tankards  and  canns  not  only  to  be 
used  as  drinking  vessels  but  as  a  means  of  preserving  some  of  their  wealth.  They 
were  used  as  wTell  as  a  means  of  compensation  for  services  rendered  or  to  signify 
an  event  such  as  a  birthday  or  marriage.  The  addition  of  a  second  handle,  perhaps 
at  a  later  date,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  this  cann  had  at  one  time  been  such  a 
“presentation  piece.”  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

M 

Inscribed:  gjyj  under  bottom. 

Height  51/ 2"  Diameter  of  base  3 %" 
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117.  COVERED  CUP 

c.  1800-1815 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 

This  covered  cup  is  an  unusual  design.  Its  use  could  have  been  for  sugar  or  some 
other  similar  food  which  required  a  covered  vessel.  Seldom  did  American  silver¬ 
smiths  impress  a  mark  other  than  their  name  or  initials  on  their  product.  In  this 
case,  William  S.  Nichols  added  what  are  referred  to  as  pseudo-hallmarks.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  anchor  is  for  Rhode  Island  and  the  star  and  profile  of  Washington  (?) 
to  signify  Rhode  Island’s  membership  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Inscribed: 
LB  M.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Sherman. ) 

Height  3V2"  Diameter  of  top  3  A"  Diameter  of  base  3 TV' 


WILLIAM  S.  NICHOLS 

1785-1871 
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118.  PORRINGER  ARNOLD  COLLINS 


maker’s  mark 

ON  HANDLE 


Porringers  were  made  in  this  country  from  the  time  of  John  Hull  and  Robert  San¬ 
derson,  who  were  in  partnership  from  1652  to  1683,  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  Throughout  some  two  hundred  years,  the  general  design  remained  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same,  the  bowl  undergoing  only  minor  changes  in  size  and  shape.  It 
was  the  piercing  of  the  handle  that  varied  and  thus  indicates  the  approximate  date. 
A  Hull  and  Sanderson  porringer  in  the  Spalding  Collection  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  has  a  small  handle  of  trefoil  design  similar  to  an  English  one  bear¬ 
ing  the  London  date  letter  for  1637—1638.  This  porringer  has  the  earliest  design 
to  be  found  on  Newport  pieces  and  is  similar  to  London  handles  of  1680—1700. 
This  is  one  of  several  known  pieces  of  hollow  ware  by  Arnold  Collins.  Inscribed:  I 
Ward  on  handle.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 

Height  of  side  1%"  Diameter  of  top  4%'' 
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119.  PORRINGER 

c.  1700-1710 


SAMUEL  VERNON 

1683-1737 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


The  handle  on  this  porringer,  made  by  Vernon,  a  contemporary  of  Collins,  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  that  on  No.  118.  The  initials  M*C  on  the  handle  are  those  of 
Mary  Carpenter,  a  grateful  patient  who  presented  the  porringer  to  Dr.  Enoch 
Hazard,  whose  initials  E  *  H  appear  on  the  handle.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
G.  Hazard,  Jr. ) 

Height  of  side  1  %"  Diameter  of  top  5" 
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120.  PORRINGER 

c.  1700—1710 


SAMUEL  VERNON 

1683-1737 


maker’s  mark 

OX  HANDLE 


A  careful  comparison  of  this  handle  with  that  of  No.  119  will  show  several  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  pierced  design.  The  relatively  large  number  of  porringers  made  over 
such  a  long  period  would  indicate  their  general  popularity  and  usefulness  as  vessels 
for  porridge  and  other  foods.  (Collection  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman. ) 

Height  of  side  13A"  Diameter  of  top  5" 
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121.  PORRINGER 

c.  1730 


SAMUEL  VERNON 

1683-1737 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


This  development  of  the  previous  design  was  first  introduced  around  1730.  In  it  we 
find  that  scrolls  have  replaced  the  geometric  piercing  of  the  earlier  style.  The  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  handle  is  solid  except  for  two  arch-shaped  piercings  which  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  design  had  joined  to  form  one  opening  rather  than  two.  (Collection  of  Mr. 
Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 


Height  of  side  2% 


Inscribed:  MT  to  MD 

EC 


Diameter  of  top  5Va 


122.  PORRINGER  JONATHAN  CLARKE 


maker’s  mark 

ON  HANDLE 


The  rather  exact  similarity  of  this  handle  to  the  one  in  No.  121  shows  how  closely 
silversmiths  followed  each  other.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 


Inscribed: 


W 

GM 


on  the  handle. 


Height  of  side  2" 


Diameter  of  top  4%" 
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123.  PORRINGER 

c.  1770-1780 


maker’s  mark 

ON  HANDLE 


JOHN  TANNER 

1713-1785 


This  final  development  of  the  design  of  the  pierced  handle  (by  now  the  center  is 
completely  solid,  the  two  arched  piercings  having  disappeared)  was  made  during 
the  balance  of  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Collection  of 
Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 

F  A 

Inscribed:  on  handle. 


Height  of  side  lYs" 


Diameter  of  top  5" 
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124.  PORRINGER 

c.  1740—1750 


DANIEL  RUSSELL 

c.  1698— c.  1771 


maker’s  mark 

ON  HANDLE 


The  mark  of  Daniel  Russell  is  sometimes  confused  with  that  of  Daniel  Rogers.  The 
clarity  of  Daniel  Russell’s  mark  on  this  piece  should  be  helpful.  The  DR  of  Daniel 
Rogers  is  contained  within  a  square.  ( Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 


Inscribed: 


R 

T  *  A 


Height  of  side  2" 


Diameter  of  top  4%" 
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125.  PORRINGER  BENJAMIN  BRENTON 

c.  1740-1745  .  •  -  1686-1740 

%  V 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 

Relatively  few  pieces  by  this  silversmith  are  known.  A  large  flagon  in  the  Trinity 
Church  Collection  bears  his  mark.  Both  of  the  impressions  of  his  mark  on  this 
porringer  are  unusually  clear  and  should  be  a  useful  reference  since  several  other 
silversmiths  signed  their  pieces  BB.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

p 

Inscribed:  p  *  j  on  handle. 


a 


Height  of  side  2" 


Diameter  of  top  5  Vs" 
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126.  PORRINGER 

c.  1735 


maker’s  mark 

ON  BOTTOM 


SAMUEL  VERNON 

1683—1737 


A  porringer  with  this  type  handle  would  normally  be  dated  after  1740  or  1750. 
There  are  two  possibilities— either  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  porringers  bearing 
this  style  handle  made  by  Vernon  just  prior  to  his  death,  or  the  original  handle  was 
damaged  and  a  replacement  made  later  in  the  century  by  another  silversmith.  Since 
Vernon’s  mark  appears  on  the  bowl,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  case. 
(Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 

p 

Inscribed:  j  »  M  on  handle 


Height  of  side  2TV 


Diameter  of  top  414” 
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127.  PUNCH  STRAINER 

c.  1765 


maker’s  mark 

ON  HANDLE 


THOMAS  ARNOLD 

1739-1828 


Of  all  the  articles  made  by  colonial  silversmiths,  punch  strainers  are  probably  the 
most  delicate  in  design  and  construction.  A  magnification  of  the  handles  would 
show  the  minor  irregularities  of  handmade  articles  which  give  these  pieces  a 
character  lacking  in  the  articles  fabricated  today  by  machinery.  A  similar  strainer 
was  made  in  1766  by  Jonathan  Clarke  for  Jabez  Bowen.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Corne¬ 
lius  C.  Moore. ) 

Length  10%  Diameter  of  bowl  3  Vs" 
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128.  SEWING  CASE  WITH  SILVER  CLASP  Unmarked 
c.  1760—177 5 

Fitted  cases  have  always  found  acceptance  among  the  possessions  of  milady.  There 
are  many  who  believe  these  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  During  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  in  England,  France,  and  America,  many  were  made  and  used.  This 
American  one,  fitted  for  scissors  and  other  sewing  implements,  is  a  fine  example  of 
the  petit  point  done  in  this  country.  The  H  stands  for  Hazard  and  the  E  for  Easton. 
The  thirteen  joined  rings  encircling  “we  are  won”  could  signify  the  feeling  of 
solidarity  of  the  colonies,  or  perhaps  it  refers  to  the  marriage.  (Collection  Mrs. 
Thomas  G.  Hazard,  Jr. ) 
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129.  SHELL  AND  SILVER  SNUFF  BOX 

WILLIAM  S.  NICHOLS 


c .  1810 


1785-1871 


maker’s  mark 

UNDER  COVER 


Snuff  was  in  such  demand  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  Rhode  Island  and  was 
imported  in  such  quantities  from  Glasgow  that  Dr.  Moffat  induced  Gilbert  Stuart’s 
father  to  come  from  Scotland  and  build  a  snuff  mill  in  North  Kingstowne.  For  cen¬ 
turies  shells  have  fascinated  those  who  stroll  along  the  ocean’s  edge.  It  is  natural 
that  prized  specimens  should  be  capped  by  a  silver  cover  and  thus  rendered  useful 
as  well  as  ornamental.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr. ) 

Length  2 14 "  Height  114"  Width  2" 
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ISO.  THREE  SPOONS  SAMUEL  VERNON 

c.  1700—1710  1683-1737 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1660—1684),  a  style  of  spoon  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land  which  had  a  thin  flat  stem  (handle)  that  widened  out  at  the  end.  The  end  was 
cleft  into  three  parts,  and  these  spoons  became  known  by  the  name  “trifid”-end. 
Concurrently  with  the  change  in  the  stem,  a  long  V-shaped  tongue  was  extended 
down  the  back  of  the  bowl  with  a  raised  decoration  on  each  side  of  the  V.  The  cen¬ 
ter  spoon  above  is  of  this  style,  which  appeared  in  America  around  1700.  The 
spoons  on  the  left  and  right  are  examples  of  the  next  step  in  the  evolution  of  spoon 
styles.  The  V-shaped  tongue  has  become  the  less  elaborate  “rat-tail’-1  and  the  stem 
does  not  widen  at  the  end  so  abruptly.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore. ) 

Length  ( left )  6V2"  Length  (center )  6%"  Length  (right)  714 " 
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131.  SPOON  JONATHAN  CLARKE 

c .  1725-1730  1705-1770 

This  spoon,  probably  made  around  1725  or  1730,  has  two  features  which  predict 
the  next  style— the  more  gradual  widening  of  the  stem  and  the  pronounced  step 
between  the  stem  and  the  “rat -tail.'”  The  date  inscribed  on  the  handle— 1695— is 
obviously  not  the  date  the  spoon  was  made.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  the  owner’s  date 
of  birth.  This  is  an  unusually  well  preserved  specimen.  ( Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  N.  Flynt. ) 

Length  IV2" 
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132.  THREE  SPOONS 

Left 

c.  1740-1750 


Center 

c .  1750—1760 


Right 

c.  1715—1730 


JONATHAN  CLARKE 

1705-1770 

THOMAS  ARNOLD 

1739-1828 

BENJAMIN  BRENTON 

1686-1740 


The  style  of  the  right  spoon  by  Benjamin  Brenton  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  “trifid”- 
end,  the  notches  being  discontinued  and  the  end  shaped  like  an  arch.  These  are 
sometimes  called  ‘Svavy”-end  spoons.  The  spoons  on  the  left  and  in  the  center  show 
the  next  change  in  the  stem.  The  end  of  the  stem  has  become  much  thicker,  is 
rounded  but  still  turns  forward.  On  the  front  of  the  stem  (not  seen  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion)  a  ridge  runs  down  the  center,  making  the  sides  concave.  In  England,  the  “rat- 
tail”  is  usually  not  found  much  after  1725,  but  in  America  it  frequently  occurs 
much  later  as  in  the  left  and  center  spoons.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 


Length  (left)  7%"  Length  (center)  8  Vs"  Length  (right)  7%" 
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133.  THREE  SPOONS 


Left 

c .  1770-1780 


Center 

c.  1750-1760 


Right 

c.  1770-1780 


WILLIAM  HOOKEY 

?  -1812 

JONATHAN  OTIS 

1723-1791 

DANIEL  ROGERS 

?  -1792 


The  center  spoon,  the  end  still  turned  forward,  has  instead  of  the  “rat-tail”  a  double 
“drop”,  or  “step”  with  a  ridge  on  the  second  “drop.”  On  the  right  spoon,  the  end  is 
now,  after  some  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  years  of  turning  forward,  turned 
back.  The  ridged  second  “drop”  has  been  replaced  by  a  shell-like  ornament.  The 
spoon  on  the  left  has  a  stem  shaped  at  the  end  like  a  coffin,  a  style  made  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
spoon,  bearing  the  initials  of  William  Hookey,  bears  his  pseudo-hallmarks  as  well. 
(Collection  of  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman.) 

Length  (left)  85/a"  Length  (center)  7(4"  Length  (right)  8(4" 
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134.  THREE  SPOONS  THOMAS  ARNOLD 

c.  1760-1770  1739-1828 

These  three  spoons  of  small  size  were  used  for  tea  or  coffee  rather  than  as  table 
spoons.  The  shell-like  ornament  on  the  bowl  is  simliar  to  that  used  by  Daniel 
Rogers  (No.  133,  right).  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 

Length  4%" 
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135.  TWO  SPOONS  NICOLAS  GEFFROY 


c.  1800 


Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  “fiddle”  pattern  made  its  appearance  and  has 
continued  to  this  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  bowl,  which  until  around  1775  had 
remained  oblong  and  rounded  (at  the  end  of  which  time  it  began  to  be  slightly 
pointed),  became,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  definitely  pointed.  (Collection  of 
Mrs.  Wilhelmina  R.  Simpson. ) 


Length  8(4" 
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136.  LADLE 

c .  1770—1780 


THOMAS  ARNOLD 


'.UK' 01.1) 


1739-1828 


Eighteenth-century  paintings,  prints,  and  drawings  of  men  gathered  around  a  din¬ 
ing  table  frequently  show  punch  bowls  in  active  use.  Ladles  such  as  this  were  con¬ 
venient  at  such  times.  Soup  tureens,  often  supported  on  three  legs  to  prevent  tip¬ 
ping  back  and  forth  on  an  uneven  surface,  required  the  large  bowl  and  long  handle 
provided  by  such  ladles.  This  one,  of  generous  weight,  and  decorated  by  boldly 
cut  “gadrooning,”  probably  spent  much  of  its  early  life  in  bowls  and  tureens.  (Col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Carpenter,  Jr. ) 


Length  12%" 


Diameter  of  bowl  3  Vs" 
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137.  THREE  SPOONS  WALTER  CORNELL 

c.  1780-1790  Working  1780-1800 

The  pointed  bowl  and  the  rounded,  turned-back  stem  place  these  spoons  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  (Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Sherman. ) 

Length  9 94" 
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138.  TANKARD 

c.  1725 


SAMUEL  VERNON 

1683-1737 


Dome-top  tankards  with  finials  were  made  in  America  from  about  1715  until  after 
1770.  The  finials  were  often  similar  to  those  found  on  the  furniture  of  the  period. 
English  domed  tankards  rarely  have  finials.  The  finial  on  this  tankard  should  be 
compared  to  the  drop  ornament  of  the  high  chest  of  drawers,  No.  42.  (Collection 
of  Mr.  Guy  W.  Walker,  Jr. ) 


Inscribed: 


L 

RP 


on  handle. 


Height  83A" 


Diameter  of  base  514'' 
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139.  TANKARD  JONATHAN  CLARKE 


This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  American  dome-top  tankards  not  having  a 
finial.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  preceding  tankard  shows  other  differences  in 
the  lid.  This  has  a  larger  number  of  moldings  forming  the  “steps”  and  this  lid 
does  not  have  the  flat  overhang.  None  of  these  characteristics— finial,  moldings 
of  the  lid,  or  the  overhang — are  identified  with  any  particular  period  in  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  They  are  rather  determined  by  the  whim  of  the  silversmith  or  per¬ 
haps  the  preference  of  the  customer.  (Collection  of  Mr.  Cornelius  C.  Moore.) 


Height  7 %" 


Inscribed:  T*]y|  on  the  handle. 

Diameter  of  base  5T%" 
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THE  1774  CENSUS 

ON  June  1,  1774,  a  census  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  was  taken  and 
while  we  regret  that  more  complete  information  was  not  included  in  the 
tabulation,  it  does  serve  to  show  us  the  number  living  in  each  household 
of  various  ages.  As  to  the  identity  of  those  other  than  the  head  of  the  household  our 
only  clue  is  that  of  age  and  sex. 

The  total  population  is  given  as  follows: 


Whites 

Indians 

Blacks 

T  otal 

Newport 

7917 

46 

1246 

9,208 

Middletown 

804 

13 

64 

881 

Portsmouth 

1369 

21 

122 

1,512 

11,601 

Certain  information  given  in  the  census  has  been  tabulated  below  because  of  its 
relationship  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  volume. 


WHITES 


MALES 

FEMALES 

§ 

05 

03 

FAMILIES  Above 

Under 

Above 

Under 

O 

16 

16 

16 

16 

s 

h 

(merchant) 

Ayrault,  Stephen 

1 

2 

5 

8 

(silversmith) 

Arnold,  Thomas 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

( joyner ) 

Bailey,  Constant 

1 

2 

3 

6 

( joyner) 

Baker,  Benjamin 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 

Claggett,  Elizabeth 

1 

1 

2 

4 

(father  of  William) 

Crooke,  Robert 

4 

2 

1 

3 

10 

(signer) 

Ellery,  William 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

13 

Engs,  William 

3 

1 

4 

2 

10 

(son  of  artist) 

Feeke,  Horatio 

1 

1 

1 

3 

( wife  of  artist ) 

Feeke,  Eleanor 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Goddard,  William 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

11 

Goddard,  Ruth 

2 

2 

(joyner) 

Goddard,  John 

4 

6 

4 

1 

15 

Goddard,  Mary 

1 

1 

1 

3 

(silversmith) 

Hoockey,  William 

1 

1 

2 

4 

( physician ) 

Hunter,  William  [Dr.] 

2 

1 

3 

3 

9 

(son  of  Rev.  Mr. ) 

Honeyman,  James  [Jr.] 

2 

1 

1 

6 

10 

(joyner) 

Huntington,  David 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

(instruments) 

King,  Benjamin 

1 

3 

1 

5 

(artist) 

King,  Samuel 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Lawton,  Robert 

1 

4 

1 

3 

2 

11 

Lawton,  Robert 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

(merchant) 

Lopez,  Aaron 

9 

2 

7 

7 

1 

5 

31 

( pewterer ) 

Melvill,  Thomas 

1 

3 

4 

U 

Melvill,  Thomas,  Jr. 

3 

2 

1 

1 

7 

(l 

Melvill,  David 

2 

3 

1 

1 

7 

(merchant) 

Mawdsley,  John 

3 

2 

2 

1 

20 

28 

U 

Malbone,  Francis 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

18 

U 

Malbone,  Evan 

8 

2 

7 

17 

(silversmith) 

Otis,  Jonathan 

3 

1 

6 

3 

13 

(joyner) 

Pabodie,  Benjamin 

3 

3 

6 

Redwood,  Abraham 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

13 

Redwood,  Abraham,  Jr. 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

(stationer) 

Reak,  Charles 

2 

1 

3 

Rome,  George 

4 

13 

17 

Slocum,  John 

1 

5 

1 

3 

3 

13 

Slocum,  Edward 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 

9 

Slocum,  William 

1 

3 

1 

2 

7 

Southwick,  Solomon 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

11 

(silversmith) 

Tanner,  John 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Tanner,  James 

4 

2 

2 

8 

( joyner) 

Townsend,  Thomas 

2 

2 

2 

3 

9 

U 

Townsend,  John 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

10 

u 

Townsend,  Edmund 

2 

1 

4 

3 

10 

u 

Townsend,  Christopher 

2 

2 

4 

u 

Townsend,  Job  [Jr.] 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Wanton,  Joseph 

3 

1 

1 

6 

11 

Wanton,  Joseph,  Jr. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

10 

Wanton,  Gideon 

1 

2 

1 

4 

8 

Whitehorne,  Samuel 

1 

2 

3 

4 

10 
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